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A BAS RELIEF. 
Cut out against the gray of winter's sky, 
In bas relief, great Titian’s head in stone. 
The winds about the cornice sob and moan, 
And men below in shivering groups go by. 
The snows like pure white mantles out- 
spread lie. 
The head of Titian watches there alone 
Scenes from the great life-drama once his 
own; 
Thither for rest the storm-worn sparrows fly. 


A nook for sparrows in a stormy day! 
A name men seldom speak their whole 
lives long! 
Is this what comes of honor, glory, fame? 
Is this the end? Who wise enough to say? 
These the fair laurels that to fame belong— 
A rest for storm-tired birds, a hollow 
name? 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gov. Roosevelt has ridden rough-shod 
over the susceptibilities of the New York 
“Anti’s.”” 





This is the first time that a Governor of 
New York has recommended woman suf- 
frage in his message, but in Massachu- 
setts it has been a frequent occurrence. 
Seeretary of the Navy Long was Governor 
of Massachusetts for several terms, and 
always recommended woman suffrage in 
his message to the Legislature. Among 
other Massachusetts Governors who have 
done so were Govs. Claflin, Washburn, 
Talbot, Butler, Ames, and Greenhalge. 
These gubernatorial recommendations do 
not have much influence on the action of 
the Legislature, but they call attention to 
the subject, and stir up much wholesome 
discussion. 





The Mayor of New Orleans, in a public 
proclamation, appeals to the women of 
that city to lend their influence and their 
votes to a proposed city ordinance provid- 
ing for improved sewerage and water 
supply. The world moves. 





The Governor of Alaska laments the 
fact that the natives are not citizens of the 
United States, and are not allowed to buy 
land, take up mining rights, become 
pilots, or do other things that the citizens 
of the United States are entitled to do. 
Alaska has belonged to the United States 
thirty-two years, yetits native inhabitants 





are still deprived of these commonplace 
rights. They have no votes. Let us try 
to secure at the outset the largest practi- 
cable amount of self-government for the 
inhabitants of our new possessions, both 
men and women. 








-_--- 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony have addressed to 
President McKinley an open letter, asking 
that suffrage may be granted to the wom- 
en of Hawaii upon the same terms as to 
the men. The Boston Herald says of this 
appeal: 

It is interesting from an academic and 
sentimental point of view. That seems to 
be the full scope of the cause nowadays. 

Considering that within the past six 
years, three States of the Union have ex- 
tended full suffrage to women, the cause 
has certainly got beyond the academic 
stage. But the Herald does not want to 
think so. There are none so blind as 
those who will not see. 








——_ 


The 30th annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held on Wednesday, Jan. 25, morning, 
afternoon, and evening. Make your plans 
to be there. 


-_-- 
Mr. Edward W. Bok says: 


The platform woman has never been a 
credit to, but ever a blot upon, American 
womanhood. I make this emphatic state- 
ment from a personal knowledge of the 
homes which these women leave bebind 
when they go to their meetings. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
young Mr. Bok was ever entertained in the 
home of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Mrs. Ballington Booth, Susan B. 
Anthony, or any of the most distinguished 
‘platform women” of the United States. 


<-> —__ 


Women of all shades of opinion now 
speak in public when they have occasion 
todo so. Even the officers of the ‘‘Asso- 
ciations Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women’”’ do not hesitate to mount 
the platform, Clara Barton, probably the 
most beloved and honored woman in 
America to-day, has often spoken from 
the platform,—even from the woman suf- 
frage platform, abhorred of Mr. Bok. Are 
all these “blots upon American woman- 
hood?” Or is this assertion of Mr. Bok’s 
a blot upon his own reputation for com- 
mon sense? 





The International Journal of Ethics 
makes its leading article for the opening 
month of 1899 on the effort of the Russian 
Czar to bring about a partial disarmament, 
and thus put an end to the calamities 
which afflict the civilized world by the 
enormous burden of ever-increasing stand- 
ing armies. This proposal, made by the 
absolute master of three million soldiers, 
is the greatest event of the 19th century, 
as its success would be its greatest glory. 





The women of the world are of all hu- 
man beings the most interested in the ac- 
complishment of the Czar’s benevolent 
purpose. War brings upon women the 
worst evils, the deepest degradation, the 
most cruel poverty and privation. The 
excitement and renown of the battle field 
are not for them. They are deprived of 
fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons, 
leaving their children to be fed, clothed, 
and instructed by their unaided, half-paid 
toil in uncongenial occupations, ending, 
too often, in premature death from over- 
work and destitution. If the women 
were enfranchised, this peace conference 
would remove forever the incubus which 
now imposes its crushing weight upon 
their slender shoulders. Let every wo- 
man urge the men of her acquaintance to 
arouse an interest in the conference. It 
is a golden opportunity which may not 
occur again for centuries. 





CURRENT QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN 
.POLITICS. 


Shall the United States subjugate the 
Filipinos? 

Shall Porto Rico be admitted as a Terri- 
tory in preparation for Statehood? 

What are the facts in regard to the 
army beef contracts? 

Were soldiers poisoned by ‘‘embalmed”’ 
beef? 

Shall beer be added to the regular daily 
rations for United States soldiers as rec- 
ommended by Commissioner General 
Egan? 





Does the open practice of polygamy dis- | nor of this State to declare himself thus 
boldly.” 


qualify a man for a seat in Congress? 
Shall there be an excise commission in 
Boston, consisting of three members, one 
clerk, and twenty-five inspectors, at a 
yearly expense of 340,000 for salaries 
alone, to supervise the saloon business? 
Are women concerned in these ques- 


tions? F. M. A. 
-_—_ oe 








SUFFRAGE MEETING AT BELMONT. 


The Belmont Suffrage League will hold 
a public meeting in the Unitarian Sunday 
schoolroom, Monday, Jan. 16, at3 P. M. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz will preside. Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, of Boston, will give an 
address, on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in relation 
to the Home.”’ There will be music and 
light refreshments. All are cordially in- 
vited with friends. 





_-- 


CHURCH WOMEN AGAINST CONGRESSMAN 
ROBERTS. 


A New York special, dated Jan. 8th, to 
the Boston Herald, says: ‘‘Final plans for 
the fight against B. H. Roberts in the 
next national House of Representatives 
have now been adopted by the Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. They are outlined in a 
letter of instruction prepared by the 
board, which will be sent immediately to 
every woman’s church organization in the 
country. This letter will form the basis 
on which the protest will be made to the 
next Congress, and is practically an in- 
dictment of the Mormon Church for ‘cove- 
nant breaking.’ 

“Three plans for bringing about the 
pupishment of Roberts by Comgress have 
been considered by the opponents of 
polygamy, who are led by the Woman's 
Board. One was to have his seat con- 
tested by his Republican or Populist rival 
in the last election; another was to chal- 
lenge his right to the seat on the ground 
that he was ineligible, because of his con- 
tinued polygamy, either to vote or to hold 
office. Both of these were objected to, 
on the ground that they would make the 
contest a personal one against Mr. Roberts, 
while the Woman’s Board feels that the 
real fight is against an alleged determina- 
tion to reéstablish polygamy. 

“After consulting with ex-Senator Ed- 
munds, and several other constitutional 
lawyers, the board has determined to 
direct its efforts towards having Roberts 
expelled after he has been permitted to 
take his seat. This will require a two- 
thirds vote, but it is believed the action 
will give the best expression to the dis- 
pleasure of the House, and will prove an 
emphatic warning.” 


HONOR TO GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT. 

A sentence in Governor Roosevelt’s 
message to the New York Legislature 
which gave especial satisfaction to women, 
reads: 

I call the attention of the Legislature to 
the desirability of gradually extending the 
sphere in which the suffrage can be exer- 
cised by women. 

New York and Brooklyn papers sent re- 
porters to interview prominent women as 
to their opinion of Colonel Roosevelt's 
words. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president of 
the State Suffrage Association, said: ‘I 
am delighted; we simply asked for recog- 
nition, and have received all we re- 
quested.”’ 

Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, of the Executive 
Board of the Brooklyn Association, said: 
“To me it is an indication that Governor 
Roosevelt favors women on school boards, 
not alone in the districts where they al- 
ready have the right of representation, 
but as members of the Boards of Educa- 
tion in all cities.” 

Mrs. Mary Craigie, president of the 
Queens County Political Equality League, 
said: ‘As for the gradual extension of 
suffrage, I believe we can as easily obtain 
full suffrage as partial suffrage, but we 
shall have to work for it.” 

Mrs. Priscilla Hackstaff, treasurer of the 
New York State W. S. A., said: ‘‘We be- 
lieve his declaration will have weight 
with the Legislature in securing more at- 
tentive consideration for bills introduced 
on behalf of women.” 

Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, president of 
the Bedford Political Equality League, 
said: “It will give the suffrage work of 
our State a great impetus. We all knew 
that Colonel Roosevelt was in favor of 
woman suffrage, and I for one had faith 
to believe that he was fearless enough to 
mention it in his message, as we peti- 
tioned him to do. Heis the first Gover- 








Mrs. William A. Putnam, a prominent 
‘Anti,’ said the New York State Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women would not cease its opposition 
to the suffrage movement because Gover- 
nor Roosevelt favored it. A despatch 
from Albany to the New York Tribune 
says: 

The anti-suffragists are much worked 
up over the matter. They are preparing 
to hold a meeting, at which a letter will 
be prepared giving the Governor all the 
objections which are urged against suf- 
frage for women, and asking him to con- 
sider them fully and seriously before he 
takes any further steps in the matter. 

A despatch from Albany to the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says: 

Albany having for years been the storm 
centre of agitation among women for and 
against female suffrage, Governor Roose- 
velt’s utterances on this subject have 
caused a great commotion here. The 
women who have conducted the fight in 
the Legislature against permitting women 
to vote immediately began taking steps 
towards a mass-meeting, in which the 
Governor should be denounced, while 
those who were in favor of it began to get 
up a delegation to call on the Governor 
and commend him. 

The Governor was asked to-night if he 
meant to favor as free exercise of the 
suffrage by women as by men. He replied 
that he had voted for female suffrage 
while he was in the Legislature, but he 
threw the suggestion out in his message 
in order that, if possible, there might be 
a gradual broadening of the lines in that 
respect in the way of an experiment. He 
said that the bestowal of suffrage on 
women at school elections had certainly 
been good for his school district at Oyster 
Bay. A new schoolhouse was much 
needed, but the proposition was invariably 
voted down, so long as men alone had the 
right to vote. When women were given 
the right to vote on school matters, the 
district had a new schoolhouse right away. 

To an Associated Press reporter Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt said that he believes 
the condition of a large number of women 
should be bettered. ‘He is not sure that 
legislation can accomplish much, but if it 
can do a little he is willing to try it. 
Woman suffrage has worked well in the 
school district in which Oyster Bay is 
situated, and the Governor thinks it might 
work well elsewhere. A gradual exten- 
sion would not work any radical change, 
but, on the contrary, would prove, step by 
step, the value of according this privilege 
to women.”’ 

Women who are glad of Governor Roose- 
velt’s action would do well to write and 
tell him so; and this applies not only to 
women in New York State, but to women 
all over the country. Great pressure will 
undoubtedly be brought to bear upon him 
to make him recede from the position he 
has taken on this question, and although 
“Teddy” has a sturdy backbone, and is 
not given to receding, either in war or 
peace, yet it willdo no harm to let him 
know that many women all over the 
United States wish to vote, and are grate- 
ful to him. His address is Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Executive Mansion, Albany, 
N. Y. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN VOTING IN FRANCE. 

An item is going the rounds of the 
papers to the effect that women in France 
have just had their first chance to register 
to vote, and that few of them have done 
80, except the marketwomen in the de- 
partment of the Halles or markets. From 
this it might be supposed that all the 
women of France were permitted to vote, 
and for all officers. 

Single women and widows engaged in 
trade or commerce on their own account 
may vote for judges of the tribunals of 
commerce. This is the extent of the suf- 
frage enjoyed by French women. Only a 
fraction of the women in Paris possess the 
right, and most of these, naturally, live in 
the department of the markets. The in- 
ference that the most intelligent women 
are the least inclined to vote is quite 
unwarranted. 

In some towns, it is said, no women 
have registered, in others a good many. 
Doubtless it will be found that in some 
towns there was a contest over the elec- 
tion of a judge of the tribunal of com- 
merce, while in other towns there was 
none, there being perhaps only one candi- 
date in the field. 

The justice of letting single women and 
widows engaged in commerce vote for these 
judges is clear, and if some of them do 
not care to exercise the right, that is no 
reason for debarring those who do. The 
Evenement observes: ‘‘Women’s voting 
begins at the Commercial Tribunal; it will 
end at the Palais Bourbon.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN 

Miss Fiora Kuun, of Davidson, has 
just been elected engrossing clerk of the 
Tennessee Seuate. 

Miss ADELAIDE J. HEALY has been ap- 
pointed stenographer and deputy clerk in 
the municipal court of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs Puorse HEARST has bought Pros- 
per d’Epinay’s marble bust of Jeanne 
d’ Arc, and will present it to the Washing- 
ton museum. It is pronounced a very 
fine piece of work. 

Mrs. MARGARET Borrome, of King’s 
Daughter circles, has the sympathy of her 
friends in the great grief that has come to 
her in the death of her son, Dr. Frank A. 
Bottome, of New York, with whom she 
has made her home. 

Mrs. MAry H. Hunt, of Boston, a few 
evenings ago gave the annual address be- 
fore a young people’s club in Mr, J. D. 
Rockefeller’s parlors, in New York City. 
Her topic was (by request) “The New 
Page in Our National History.”’ 

Mrs. MARIANA W, CHAPMAN, president 
of the New York State W.S. A., writes: 
‘Please say in the JourRNAL that the 
thanks of every local Suffrage Association 
in the State of New York should be sent 
to Governor Roosevelt.’”’ His address is 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Executive Man- 
sion, Albany, N. Y. 


Miss GEORGIANA GARDINER was chosen 
clerk of the Church Board of the East 
Marion (N. Y.) Baptist Chureh, at the 
annual meeting which has just been held. 
Miss Amy Clark and Miss Ella Griffing were 
elected church collectors. For the first 
time in five years the report of the treas- 
urer showed a balance in the treasury. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe was the guest 
of the Massachusetts Press Association at 
its annual banquet last Monday afternoon, 
She spoke of the power of the press, and 
gave asa toast, “The press of our coun- 
try; God keep it for us pure and wise and 
uncorrupted!’ This was enthusiastically 
applauded, and the applause was renewed 
when Miss Torrey sang the ‘‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.”’ 

Mrs. MAy WriGut SEWALL, of Indiana- 
polis, president of the National Council 
of Women, was in Washington during the 
holidays making arrangements for the tri- 
ennial meeting of the Council, to be held 
there in February. This meeting derives 
additional importance from the fact that 
it precedes the International Council, to 
be held in London in July. On her way 
to Washington, Mrs. Sewall addressed a 
meeting of women in Rochester, N. Y., 
rega'ding the formation of a Women’s 
Council to federate the clubs of the city, 
and the idea was received with great 
favor. 

Miss MARIE MACNAUGHTON, who was 
in Paris as the translator of the Peace 
Commissioners, enjoys the reputation of 
a beauty and a society girl, as well as of an 
extremely accomplished linguist. Miss 
MacNaughton is the daughter of Dr. C. 
MacNaughton of Washington. The fam- 
ily are from Grand Rapids, Mich. In her 
early youth Miss MacNaughton was sent 
to Paris to school, and developed unusual 
brightness in all her studies. She received 
medals for her good work as a student. 
Somewhat over a year ago she was ap- 
pointed by the State Department as trans- 
lator of French in the Bureau of American 
Republics, a position which she has held 
with great credit. 


Miss Ruta LAWRENCE of New York, a 
daughter of Judge Abraham K. Lawrence 
of the State Supreme Court, has been se- 
lected by the Secretary of the Navy to 
christen the torpedo boat destroyer Law- 
rence, soon to be launched at Weymouth, 
Mass. She was chosen at the request of 
the Fore Engine Company, the construc- 
tors of the vessel. Miss Lawrence will 
thus appropriately represent her famous 
kinsman, Captain James Lawrence, the 
hero of the Chesapeake, after whom the 
new destroyer is named. His words, 
**Don’t give up the ship,” are still an in- 
spiration to our Navy. Miss Lawrence 
possesses sections of timbers taken from 
the Chesapeake dotted with the Shan- 
non’s shots. At the outbreak of the war 
with Spain, she volunteered her services 
asa nurse. They were declined because 
she lacked experience, but she obtained 
funds enough to equip a field hospital. 
She was one of the six incorporators of 
the Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York, and of the Little Sisters of the 
Quill. She has contributed short stories 
and poems to periodicals, and her book of 
‘Colonial Verses”’ is now in its third edi- 
tion. 
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D. L. MOODY ON WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Denver Times of Dec. 24 devotes a 
page and a half to letters from prominent 
persons, commenting on a sermon by Mr. 
Moody, the evangelist, in which he was 
reported to have said that he knew 
nothing about women’s clubs; but that 
he entirely disapproved of them, because 
they took women out of the home. When 
asked to write his views for the Times, 
Mr. Moody made a more moderate state- 
ment, as follows: 


I am unable to say anything about clubs 
for either men or women from my own 
personal experience. On general princi- 
ples, however, I say as I have said before, 
that for a father and mother especially 
the first duty is the home, and if the club 
causes the neglect of home by either fa- 
ther or mother, it is a snare. God insti- 
tuted the home before the church, and 
even its meetings should not interfere with 
sacred duties God has given in the home 
life. 

Mrs. 8S. S. Platt, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes, Chancellor McDowell of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, the librarian of the 
Denver Public Library and other promi- 
nent men and women, give their views of 
women’s clubs, taking for a text Mr. 
Moody’s utterances as first reported. Mrs. 
Westover Alden, editor of the Woman’s 
Page of the N. Y. Tribune, writes: 


Narrowness means force. The Missis- 
sippi sweeping through its jetties carries 
off nearly all the matter that used to be 
deposited and become a curse to commerce 
when the stream was permitted to seek 
the sea untroubled and unrestrained. So 
with human nature. Broadness of culture 
and broadness of sympathy rarely coexist 
with intensity of purpose. A Cobden, a 
Wilberforce, a Wesley, a Bright, makes a 
permanent impression on history. A 
Gladstone passes off the stage, leaving 
only a memory of vast and many-sided in- 
telligence. Glorious old John Brown, had 
he divided his energy between human lib- 
erty and a dozen other subjects, literature, 
art, music, mathematics, philosophy, 
would never have been hanged down in 
Virginia, and his soul would not be 
marching on. The Caliph Omar expressed 
the true strength of bis creed in answering 
those who protested against the destruc- 
tion of the library of Alexandria, after the 
capture of the Egyptian metropolis in the 
year 640. He said: ‘‘If these books are in 
accord with the Koran they are superflu- 
ous. If they are not in accord with the 
Koran they are pernicious. Let them be 
burned.”” So the 700,000 hand-written 
volumes were promptly given to the 
flames. J can imagine Mr. Dwight L. 
Moody applying precisely the same logic, 
merely substituting “Bible” for ‘‘Koran” 
in stating his premises. Mr. Moody’s 
grand work for practical religion would 
never have been accomplished if he had 
not had the narrowness of Omar, the nar- 
rowness of Cobden, the narrowness of 
Wilberforce, the narrowness of Wesley, 
the narrowness of Bright, the narrowness 
of the hero of Harper’s Ferry. 

I am not surprised that Mr. Moody dis 
approves of women’s clubs. He has the 
spirit of Spartan devotion that made the 
troopers of Cromwell destroy priceless 
paintings and statuary in hundreds of 
Roman Catholic churches. To him the 
Sistine Madonna is but a relic of idolatry; 
the ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ is what it was to 
Tolstoi; the “Song of Solomon”’ a soulless 
parable; Fielding is corruption incarnate, 
Byron an abomination, and Shakespeare a 
mass of demoralizing frivolity. Mr. Moody 
has the energy, the power of a steam loco- 
motive. He moves along a fixed track to 
a given point. It would be as absurd for 
him to dally with literature or the fine arts 
as for the locomotive to stop to admire 
wild roses by the roadside, or attempt to 
wander from the railed track to gather 
trailing arbutus. 

Now the ignorance and narrowness of 
mothers has done more to retard the phy- 
sical and mental development of the hu- 
man race than any other influence, and 
the ignorance and narrowness of mothers 
has sprung naturally from the isolation of 
the home. In the woman’s club a mother 
compares her ideas with those of other 
women on diet, hygiene, family discipline, 
and practical education. That makes her 
a better mother. She learns to distinguish 
between real art and the tawdriness of 
imitation, between good music and mu- 
sical clap trap, between good literature 
and bad literature. These distinctions she 
will make clear to her children as they 
grow older. Her sons will not be found 
revelling in ‘‘Dick Deadeye, the Terror of 
the Prairie,” or ‘‘The Awfal Mystery of 
Muddy Gulch.” Her daughters will dis 
cover no fascination in the factory girl 
novels sold by the million in America. 

Moreover, in the woman’s club, in learn- 
ing to express herself clearly, a woman 
also learns to think clearly. That is a 
great deal. But the habit of taking part 
in impromptu debating means much more 
than that. It means the acquirement of 
an independent attitude of mind which 
makes it possible for her to meet the 
emergency of little Willie’s cut hand, or 
little Jennie’s case of croup, with firmness, 
readiness, and common sense. It would 
be unfair to those who think with Mr. 
Moody, not to acknowledge that a part of 
each of the two last-named advantages is 
afforded by the prayer and experience 
meetings of Baptist and Methodist 
churches, in which women take part as 
freely as men. 

Like the prayer and experience meeting, 
like the church sew:ng circle, like the wo- 
man’s missionary meeting, the woman's 
club takes woman from the home for a 
time, but she is worth more to her family 
because of the temporary absence. She is 


also worth more to society at large, to 





philanthropic agencies, to the organized 
church of Christ, and to Mr. Moody him- 
self, for itis to women far more than to 
men that the revivalist appeals, and from 
women far more than from men that he 
receives support and admiration. 

Have | attributed too much of the nar- 
rowness of genius to Mr. Moody? Let me 
tell you a story, and I have finished. I 
once sent a reporter to get a signed article 
from the revivalist on some matter of cur- 
rent interest. He had nearly finished the 
article for which the reporter was waiting, 
when she incidentally remarked that it 
was needed for the Sunday Tribune. Mr. 
Moody flew into a passion, threw his pen 
to the other side of the room, and declared 
that he never had written, and never 
would write, a line for a Sunday news- 
paper. The reporter escaped, somehow. 
The article never appeared. Yet, for any 
good purpose, Mr. Moody would have 
reached more people in that one newspa- 
per issue than he ever reached in a whole 
week of his best-attended revival services. 

Oom Paul Kruger’s work as a fighting 
man is worth admiring, even though Oom 
Paul is as ignorant as a British hostler of 
art and literature. Blind Tom’s music 
was worth listening to, though Blind Tom 
could neither read nor write. Mr. Dwight 
L. Moody is a soul-stirring preacher. Go 
and hear him when you have a chance. 
That is my last word. 
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CO-EDUCATION AT WESLEYAN. 

Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, of West 
Brookfield, Mass., a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, writee: 

*T have made some inquiries concern- 
ing the item in the paper about coéduca- 
tion at Wesleyan. There is undoubtedly 
a strong sentiment against having the 
girls in college, but it is not as unani- 
mous as the item would imply. The 
young men had a meeting, and seven 
voted for cuéducation. Some did not vote, 
and the majority voted against coéduca- 
tion. 

“They objected to having us there, 
when we went there twenty-seven years 
ago, because they thought it would lower 
the standard of scholarship. Al!l four of 
us, in a class of over thirty, were in 
Ph, B. K. rank (first third of the class), 
and two of us in first honors, when only 
five in the class had that rank. The girls 
have always taken high rank, and so now 
the cry is the college will be looked upon 
as a woman’s college if s0 many women 
come. The class of girls this fall was a 
large one, twenty-four in number, and 
that was the thing which led the students 
to express themselves. They are cour- 
teous to the women who are in college, 
but say they do not want them there. 

“One of the trustees two years ago 
looked over the commencement pro- 
gramme and saw how many honors the 
girls took, and that they took more than 
their share of them considering their 
numbers. He said: ‘This will never do.’ 
That year the prize offered for the best 
oration was divided between a woman and 
a young man. Some of the faculty do not 
approve of baving so many girls in the 
college. It is a pity they do not take 
pride in having been the first New Eng- 
land college to admit women. Ithink the 
boys do not like to be beaten by a 
woman,”’ 
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WOMEN JOURNALISTS IN PARIS. 





Parisians were inclined to smile when 
they learned, a year ago, that they were to 
be asked to support a daily woman’s pa- 
per, managed, written, and composed by 
women, and intended, of course, to cham- 
pion women’s rights. The year has passed, 
and last night La Fronde celebrated the 
first anniversary of its highly successful 
existence. 

I trust the staff of La Fronde wil! con- 
sider I am paying them a compliment 
when I say that their paper might be the 
work of mere men. The truth is that the 
journal is a really excellent production, 
that compares well with any Parisian pa- 
per at its price,—the popular sou. The 
idea that the lady journalist is only capa- 
ble of rhapsodizing on the subject of 
dress, and concocting ‘puffs’? with some 
cunning but no restraint, is no longer 
tenable. La Fronde is, if anything, too 
solemn an organ; in any case, it is impos- 
sible to accuse it of frivolity, in spite of a 
daily column of the best-informed gossip 
in Paris, which relieves the gravity of its 
pages. At the same time its solemnity 
must not be thought to be due to exces- 
sive harping on the vexed question of 
woman’s rights. Men are preached at oc- 
casionally in its columns, but not ad nau- 
seam. Ina general way its writers con- 
fine themselves to the ordinary topics of 
the hour. Some of the most spirited arti- 
cles inspired by the Dreyfus affair have 
been the eloquent appeals in favor of jus- 
tice and truth that have appeared in La 
Fronde. 

The organization of La Fronde is the 
work of Mme. Marguerite Durand, who 
left the Comédie-Francaise to devote her- 
self to the task. At ibe féte last night, 
which was attended by many of the best- 
known journalists of the other sex in 
Paris, and by a host of celebrities, artistic, 
dramatic, and literary, this clever and en- 








ergetic lady received a well-deserved ova- 
tion. An excellent programme kept the 
guests together till nearly four in the 
morning, but perhaps the most agreeable 
surprise for many of the visitors was the 
appearance of the assembled ‘‘blue-stock- 
ings.’’ To the popular imagination the 
literary lady is a fearful and wonderful 
object, a creature of forbidding looks and 
of strenuous eccentricity in the matter of 
clothes. The staff of La Fronde offer 
none of these characteristics. Were you 
to meet them in a drawing-room, you 
might suppose them innocent of printers’ 
ink.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





ARE WOMEN “REPRESENTED ?” 

The women of Pennsylvania, and espe- 
cially of Philadelphia, are taking a hand 
in a vigorous and novel political struggle. 

Among the active members of the poli- 
ticians’ organization that rules Philadel- 
phia with singular defiance of all the con- 
ventions of honesty and decency, it seems 
thac there is one who bad been peculiarly 
shameless. He is reported to have main- 
tained, in a very open manner, relations 
of intimacy with a woman who was the 
keeper of a house of ill-repute of what is 
known as the ‘swell’? kind. The scan- 
dals growing out of these relations be- 
came so notorious that he was finally 
forced from the State office which he held. 
Thereupon, with the instinct of his class 
for ‘‘vindication,’’ without, so far as ap- 
pears, doing anything to prove that he 
had been maligned, or abandoning his 
objectionable connections, he presented 
himself as a candidate for the State Leg- 
islature in the district of which he was 
the “boss.’”’” He was duly elected, and 
naturally supposed that would be the end 
of the matter, and that he could resume 
the practice of his profession in a new 
field not only without embarrassment 
from the past, but with a certain prestige 
as one who had defeated the schemes of 
the moral aristocracy of Philadelphia. 

But it now appears that he has ‘“‘reck- 
oned without his host,’ or more correctly 
his hostess. The women of Philadelphia, 
so far from being content with having 
driven the offender to the remoter sphere 
of the State capital, regard his appearance 
there as only aggravating the offence and 
inflicting on the whole Commonwealth 
the disgrace of his conduct and character. 
They protest that for him to assume the 
part of representative of the people of the 
State is an insult which the people have a 
right to resent and which it is their duty 
to punish. Accordingly they have under- 
taken an organized movement to compel 
either his resignation or his expulsion 
from the Legislature. Their first and 
most direct measure is to lay the facts as 
they understand them before the wives of 
all the married members of the Legisla- 
ture, and before the women of the families 
of the bachelors. So far as concerns ex- 
pulsion, we do not know what the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania may permit to 
the Legislature. In our own State each 
house is ‘the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers.’’ Whether outrageous and notorious 
personal immorality or scandalous con- 
duet in private life could be construed as 
a disqualification which either house 
could act upon is doubtful. 

But that it is practicable for the women 
of Philadelphia and their sisters through- 
out the State to bring such influence to 
bear that the offending member may deem 
it best to resign his seat, is by no means 
improbable. It is a peculiar movement 
on which they have entered, and obviously 
there may be complications connected 
with it which may prove embarrassing. 
But no one can question their motives.— 
N. Y. Times. 





INTERNATIONAL PRESS UNION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 6, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Early in the year 1898 you chronicled 
the formation of an International Press 
Union, with headquarters at this our 
capital city. The movement was mothered 
by the Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion, and so great was the interest mani- 
fested by women writers in different coun- 
tries that its first Congress was held in 
Washington, D. C., in February, 1898. The 
press of the country, the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL included, gave columns to the suc- 
cess of this Congress, and the speakers, 
among whom were Congressmen and their 
wives and well-known authors and writers 
for the press, did full justice to the sub- 
jects assigned them. 

Next month the second annual Congress 
of the International Press Union will 
convene in Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 
17, and 18, with headquarters at Willard’s 
Hotel. An informal reception for the 
presentation of credentials and payment 
of dues will be held Wednesday, Feb. 15, 
at8 P.M. Regular sessions will be held 
at 10 A. M., 2 and 8 P. M., the evening 
sessions being held at the Columbian Uni- 
versity, which has been again placed at 








the disposal of the Union by President A. 
L. Whitman. On Saturday evening the 
president of the Union will give a recep- 
tion at the Strathmore Arms. 

There will be an address of welcome 
from the president of the Union, responses 
from vice-presidents, reports from clubs 
and addresses on special topics from well 
known journalists and representative 
speakers. The Congress will be formally 
presented to the President of the United 
States, at the White House. Reduced rates 
have been secured on all railways and at 
Willard’s Hotel. All press clubs are re- 
quested to send representatives. Authors, 
illustrators, and writers are cordially 
invited. Journalists should not fail to 
participate. 

The subjects will be live topics, and 
papers are promised by the honored 
librarian of Congress, A. R. Spofford, and 
Thorwald Solberg. 

“The Woman Editor in Germany’”’ will 
be treated by Frau Lina Morgenstern, 
president of the International Press Con- 
gress for Women—held in Berlin in 1896. 
Madame Morgenstern is editor of a very 
successful paper, the Deutsche Haus- 
frauenzeitung, and knows whereof she 
speaks. Mrs. Agnes Lewis, of Cambrdge, 
England, has promised a paper on ancient 
manuscripts, dealing with her own dis- 
coveries in that line. 

“The first woman war correspondent 
appointed by Uncle Sam,” will tell of her 
own experiences by ‘‘Kit’’ (Mrs, Kathleen 
Blake Watkins-Coleman), of the Toronto 
Mail. Other vice presidents will take 
part, among them Mesdames Leggett, of 
Detroit, Cynthia W. Alden, of New York, 
and Helen M. Winslow, of Boston. The 
honored president of the Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, Mrs. Lowe, of Atlanta, 
will, we hope, take active part, and Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall will probably supple- 
ment her good work last year by an 
address on a vital subject. 

The officers of the Union are in corre- 
spondence with well-known thinkers in 
this and other countries, and they are 
certain, from answers so far received, that 
the Congress will be replete with good 
papers filled with subjects for discussion. 

Among the speakers will be Senator 
Mason, and other equally well-known 
Congressmen, who have given a half- 
promise, contingent only upon Congress 
having its hands full with the momen- 
tous events of the past season. 

The W.N. P. A. has out an announce- 
ment of topics to be discussed at its open 
meetings during the winter of 1898-1899. 
February brings to this city many well- 
known workers to attend the Congres 5s 
of the D. A. R., the woman suffragiois, 
the National Council, the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, and the International Press Union. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
join our second Congress. 

FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 

Vice-pres. fr. Me., & Ch. Com. of Invitations. 


PROGRESSIVE MAYOR JONES. 





Hon. Samuel M. Jones, Mayor of To- 
ledo, is also president of the Acme Sucker 
Rod Company. Every Christmas this 
company mails to each of its workmen, 
as an expression of good-will and a recog- 
nition of faithful service, a sum equal to 
five per cent. of the total wages earned by 
him during the past year. This is dis- 
tinctly meant as a method of profit-shar- 
ing, and not as a charitable gift. It is 
“doing the best we know at present 
towards making a beginning of brother- 
hood when justice will prevail, and every 
man be secure in the enjoyment of the 
full fruits of his labor.”’ It is needless to 
add that the company has no fear of a 
strike, and that Mayor Jones believes in 
suffrage for women. 

In the circular which accompanies this 
Christmas check Mayor Jones says: 

Iam with Franklin, Garrison, Tolstoy, 
and Christ, on the question of war. 
don’t believe there ever was a good war 
or a bad peace, and for that reason I am 
ready for a perpetual Christmas now, a 
Christmas that shall last not 24 hours or 
a week, but 365 days in the year. 





WANTED TO SHINE FOR HER. 

The old negro house servants, before 
the Civil War, knew many of the secrets 
of the families they served. One old 
colored man tells, with much delight, the 
story of the courtship of his present em- 
ployer, then his ‘‘young mas’r.” 

‘TI never t’hought nuffin’ ’bout his gwine 
co’tin’ any ob de Carr’l or de Pomeroy 
young ladies,” says the old man. ‘He 
used to be back and fo’th, in and out de 
Carr’] and Pomeroy houses, jess like he 
belong dar. 

‘And when he’d go a-callin’ in de 
evenin’, and I’d say, ‘Mas’r Tom, don’ you 
like to change de boots you wore all day, 
and put on dese nice shined ones?’ he’d 
laugh like he was mighty ’mused, and 
say, ‘Dat ain’t de end I wants to shine, 
Pomp!’ 

‘*But fin’lly, one day, I got to hear ’bout 
a Miss Lothrop, from de Norf, dat was 





visitin’ de Carr’ls; and one night young 
mas’r he dress up all fine, and den he look 
down at his boots, w’at shone like a glass, 
and he say, ‘Pomp, is dat de bes’ shine 
you can gibe my boots?" 

“And I look at him sober, and say, 
‘Mas’r Tom, dat ain’t de end you wants to 
shine, you done told me over’n over again.’ 

‘And de red come up in his face, and he 
say, ‘I reckon, if I shine at bofe ends all I 
can, I won’t be too bright fo’ some folks.’ 

“So ob course I saw how t’ings were, 
and when de ’gagement came out two 
weeks after dat, it wasn’t no mo’ than I 
jess nachelly looked for.”’ 

In the past, girls were expected to shine 
only at one end. The “new’’ woman will 
shine at both. Even so, she will not be too 
bright for the new century, or for the new 
man who is gradually evolving from the 
old Adam, ; 
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GLIMPSES OF FIFTY YEARS. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The request which came to me from 
your office, some months ago, for inci- 
dents within my own experience illustrat- 
ing the change for the better in the pub- 
lic reception and estimate of the new wo- 
man and her activities, brought to mind 
at once an embarrassment of such proofs. 

Among them is the first woman’s con- 
vention which I ever attended, at Akron, 
O., in the early fifties, at which conven- 
tion ‘Sojourner Truth’? made her mem- 
orable début, in a reply toa callow divinity 
student, as it proved, who had been giving 
‘Aunt Fanny’? Gage, who presided, and 
her coadjutors of the platform, much an- 
noyance by persistent interruptions, which 
were as mal-a-propos as they were ungen- 
tlemanly. The sight of the gaunt, un- 
promising, long-bodied, and long-armed 
colored woman, crouching on the platform 
steps, as she deliberately uncoiled herself, 
inch by inch, and thrust her arm towards 
the disturber with the impressive ques- 
tion: ‘Was not your Saviour’s mother a 
woman, young man?’’—this was a sight 
not easily forgotten by those who saw it. 
Needless to say that the young man was 
effectually silenced. But this incident has 
been often and fully reported, no doubt, 
by some of the many witnesses, 

So, also, it may be of another which 
comes quickly to mind; the tweaking of 
Mr.Garrison’s nose,later,in Cleveland,as he 
left the hall,—under no provocation what- 
ever, beyond the fact that he did not ac- 
cept the common interpretation, in a brave 
and powerful speech, just finished, of the 
Bible texts so much quoted against any 
public work by women. This assault was 
made by a full-fledged member of the “‘sa- 
cred profession.”’ 

Still another illustration came to mind, 
—the dire confusion created by the en- 
trance of Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, as 
an accredited delegate to an important 
Conference, at New York, of the World’s 
Temperance Society, to which Antoinette 
had invited Wendell Phillips and me to 
accompany her from the Woman Suffrage 
Convention, which we were then attend- 
ing in New York City. The boisterous- 
ness displayed, the transparent subter- 
fuges resorted to by the D. D.s on the 
platform and off it, were only paralleled 
by a political convention, and resulted in 
the dismissal of this gentle, well-accredited 
delegate from the hall. But this illustra- 
tion of changed conditions the Rev. A. B. 
B. can report,—no doubt has _ reported, 
in detail, and most effectively, many 
times. 

I am thus left to set forth, briefly, one 
other event, which shows quite strikingly 
the attitude of the public at that early 
time to the entrance of woman upon the 
platform as lecturer. This event occurred 
somewhat later than the now famous, or 
infamous, announcement by the pastor to 
his congregation, of our heroic Lucy 
Stone as “the hen that would cackle in 
the Court House next day.” It took place 
in a northern Ohio city of about 12,000 in- 
habitants. This embryo city had its am- 
bitious society leaders, who imitated in 
their smaller way those of the larger 
Eastern cities. 

Over against this, in an informal way, 
stood a small group of well educated, 
thoughtful women, all of good position in 
the town, who felt their time too valuable 
to be wasted on mere society formalities 
and frivolities, but gave it, instead, to 
their home duties, and found their recre- 
ation in quiet social life, in books, or 
with the pen. A committee from this 
group had been appointed to write a cour- 
teous request to the popular, newly 
founded‘‘Mercantile Library Association,”’ 
that its Board invite Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith to give them a paper, in the course 
of her projected lecture tour through the 
West. This was probably the first appli- 
cation of this sort to the conservative 
library associations of that time, and 
the committee, although neighbors and 
friends of the officers of this association, 
waited with no little anxiety for the out- 
come of this novel request. Behold, when 
the reply came, it was quite other than 
they had looked for. The request of the 
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committee was declined in courteous 
terms, and the member who had read thus 
far, and supposed this decision final, was 
surprised, on turning the page, to find 
that the secretary went on to report the 
unanimous vote of the Board to invite a 
member of their committee to give them 
a lecture in due course of time. This was 
a surprising dénouement,—a turn of affairs 
which had not for a moment been counted 
among the possibilities of the situation, 
and a stunning blow to the equanimity of 
the person thus honored, who had never 
looked to it as a possible incident, or acci- 
dent, of her career. She protested most 
emphatically to the committee her utter 
inability to accept any such unaccustomed 
role. And they as strenuously insisted 
that she must not decline, lest that might 
close the door of the association to all 
women hereafter. She at length com- 
promised by promising to think of it, and 
give her reply a day or so later. 

Full of dismay over the unforeseen and 
undesired invitation to herself, she hied 
her to her home to consult the counsellors 
there, who she hoped would not urge 
upon her a task to which she did not feel 
equal. Among those counsellors were 
two whose opinion she valued highly,—an 
editor of one of the daily papers and his 
brilliant wife. They had brought letters 
to her from Boston friends, and were tem- 
porarily inmates of her home. The wife, 
with the true New England thrift and love 
of occupation, having also a gift for house- 
keeping, had begged to take charge of it 
for the young couple, while they were 
building another home on a fine avenue 
near. There were four young children in 
the family, besides the wife’s mother and 
sister, and the house was large enough to 
receive, also, the newcomers, who were 
childless. So the offer had been readily 
accepted, as a mutual convenience. The 
care of the little ones, the planning for 
and settling in the new home, made the 
temptation quite irresistible to the young 
mother, aside from the pleasure of the 
attractive companionship. 

It was shamefacedly, however, that she 
stood in the presence of these persons of 
typical New England scholarship and cul- 
ture, to state her case for their opinion 
upon it. Imagine her surprise when they, 
also, urged acceptance of the invitation 
upon her, not only as a possible thing for 
her to meet successfully, but, as the com- 
mittee had done, ‘‘a duty’? which she 
should not shirk, — this decision being 
concurred in by all her family. She set 
herself vigorously at work upon her paper, 
choosing for its title the ambitious one, 
“Humanity: A Definition and a Plea;’’ 
making her definition cover woman as a 
human being, and therefore eligible to all 
the privileges and rights of such, closing 
with an earnest appeal for the courage 
and justice to recognize these facts. 

But, alas, what a buzz was started at 
once in the society hive! ‘The lecture 
must not be allowed!” It and its author 
“must be frowned down’’by the withering 
scorn of this high tribunal! What rumors 
were bandied about! The young woman 
was a reputable person, none could deny; 
and was until now valued and sought 
as an acquaintance, save that some bigots 
had turned the cold shoulder upon her be- 
cause she was Unitarian in belief and fel- 
lowship, and that was a sect then almost 
unkpown, and unpopular at the West. 
But now, she was ‘‘no better than she 
should be;”’ “the bold creature, to think 
of mounting the public platform,—for all 
the world like a man!”’ ‘‘A crazy creature, 
crazed by conceit, to take such a request 
in earnest;’’ and the young men of the 
association ‘‘to be let severely alone, if 
they meant to be taken seriously;” etc. 
“The paper would not be her own,” it 
was again confidently asserted, ‘‘but 
written by the Boston friends who were 
at her home.” 

This talk ran high, gaining in volume 
and bitterness by its instigators, until 
there seemed promise of a very meagre 
audience. A woman prominent in society 
even undertook to bring about this result 
by making a personal canvass of society 
and other circles, requesting pledges 
from all whom she could reach to stay re- 
ligiously away from the hall. Despite all 
this effort, when the lecturer was led upon 
the platform by the popular president of 
the association, she saw, to her dismay, 
that every seat in the large audience-room 
and in its galleries was filled, and the 
standing room in the aisles, also; and 
with society people, church members of 
the straightest sects, business men, and 
citizens of all classes. 

But the affrighted young woman, who 
had actually feared that she could never 
get through the ordeal alive, soon warmed 
to her work, went through her hour and 
a half valiantly, and held the close atten- 
tion of her large audience to the last 
word; one of the smaller triumphs of the 
occasion being, as she learned later, the 
presence of her opponent—the zealous 
crusader—in the audience,—but triply 
veiled!! 

So different was the attitude of the pub- 





lic in the fifties to its present one towards 
women who venture outside the usual 
limits of their activity! Contrast that for 
amoment with the delighted audiences 
which now throng to hear our gifted 
women, who are often sought by literary 
bureaus or lecture managers, to save 
themselves from bankruptcy, and you will 
then see, dear readers, how rapidly the 
world moves forward, under our very 
eyes, despite, and perhaps helped by, the 
opposition of ‘‘antis,’’—reverend and lay. 
Another feature of the case which I 
have reported accentuates, also, the con- 
trast between the earlier time and our 
own; that, although the men who lectured 
before this and kindred organizations, re- 
ceived a large fee in money, for that day, 
—$75 or $100,— this “Library Association” 
felt it more delicate, no doubt, not to of- 
fera woman a return in money. They 
presented her, instead, the finest set of 
Shakespeare, in Russia leather, then ex- 
tant,—a gift which she values highly for 
its own sake, and because it was the first 
return ever earned by her pen and voice,and 
perbaps the first ever made to a woman in 
our country for a platform effort under a 
‘library association.’ It is therefore en- 
titled to go down, in successive genera- 
tions, as a memorial of that time and its 
ways. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


ECHOES FROM THE PILGRIM MOTHERS’ 
DINNER. 


At the recent Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, 
in New York City, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake called attention to the fact that it 
has taken about three times as many men 
to count the soldiers’ and sailors’ votes as 
the voters themselves number. In New 
York, where only one thousand soldiers’ 
votes were cast, three thousand men were 
employed in counting them. In Saratoga, 
where only nine soldiers voted, the cost of 
counting those nine votes was $1,000. She 
had suggested to the Governor a solution of 
the problem as to how these men, absent 
on foreign duty, might be represented. 
Let each man appoint some woman at 
home to vote for him. The women have 
been told for years that the men repre- 
sent them; why not for once have the 
women represent the men? 

Mrs. Mary E. Trautman, president of the 
New York Health Association, said that if 
cleanliness is next to godliness, it would 
seem that godliness has nothing to do 
with our present Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, She hoped that women would show 
the courage of their Puritan ancestors in 
enforcing the laws whenever they were 
broken, especially in regard to public 
conveyances, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Man at Arms. A Romance of the 
Days of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the 
Great Viper. By Clinton Scollard. 
Illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. Bos- 
ton, New York, and London: Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co, 1898. Price, $1.25. 


This is a lively, well-told romance, sup- 
posed to be narrated by a young Italian 
of the Middle Ages. Its general charac- 
ter may be gathered from the list of illus- 
trations: ‘‘Was I not the trusted mes- 
senger of a great Lord?” ‘For some rea- 
son these three men were endeavoring to 
draw me out.” “The Signora Angela 
Conaro,” ‘The death of the Master of 
the Hounds,” “Bidding one go in search 
of a reputable leech,” ‘‘There was no need 
of words of wooing.’ There is no end of 
duels, plots, counter plots, surprises, and 
forlorn hopes. In these days when mill- 
tarism seems temporarily in the ascend- 
ant, this picturesque, melodramatic story 
will be read with curiosity. H. B. B. 





HUMOROUS. 


Governess —-Come, Ethel; it’s time for 
good little girls to be in bed. Ethel—Yeth, 
Mith Morgan; but you know I have been 
naughty to-day.—The Jewelers’ Weekly. 


Miss De Style—Oh, major! Did you 
ever go toa military ball? Old Veteran— 
No, my dear young lady; in those days I 
had a military ball come to me. It nearly 
took my leg off.—Truth. 

An Unsatisfactory Work. Sculptor— 
Why do you object to this bust of your 
husband, madam? Widow—It doesn’t 
seem natural. Sculptor—You have ad- 
mitted that it looks like him. Widow— 
Yes, the features are all right; but there’s 
no use talking, that statue will never 
remind me of my dear dead and gone hus- 
band in the world. It’s too quiet. My 
husband had St. Vitus’ dance.—New York 
Weekly. 

An Ohio woman, visiting Boston for the 
first time, had her greatest thrill at Copp’s 
Hill burying-ground. ‘“‘As soon as my 
sister-in-law and I got into the place,” 
she said, ‘‘I found myself almost stepping 
upon a grave, with an inscription on a 
queer, little, iron-cover sort of a tomb. I 
jumped back, feeling the way you do 
when you step on a grave, and read the 
inscription, just three initials, no name or 
date. ‘Isn’t it pathetic?’ I said to my 
sister-inlaw. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she 
answered. “B. W. W.” means Boston 
water-works.’ ”’ 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE FIRE. 
Cricklety, cracklety, I am the Fire! 
Cricklety, cracklety, cree! 
Flickering, flackering, higher and higher, 
What is so pleasant to see? 


Winter winds may be piping drearily, 
Snow in a blinding whirl, 

Come to me and I'll warm you cheerily, 
Dear little boy and girl. 


Scarlet and gold my flames go leaping, 
Sparkles glitter and die; 

Curling, swirling, quivering, creeping, 
Ever at work am I. 


Wood or coal, however you feed me, 

I’m your friend whenever you need me, 

Roar away, soar away, higher and higher, 

Cricklety, cracklety, [ am the Fire! 
Laura E. Richards in St. Nicholas. 





> 


NOTES FOR THE JUNIORS. 





Five medals are offered for the best es- 
says on Henry Bergh, the founder of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The offer is made by Mr. E. L. 
Gerry, president of the New York Society. 
The essays must be written by children in 
the public schools. Here is a chance for 
the pupils who are good in composition. 

David Todd, Jr., of New Iberia, La., is 
known throughout the State as the ‘“‘Boy 
Orator of the Teche.’’ He made an ad- 
dress to the school children at the fair in 
his town last fall, and he wears a medal 
presented to him at New Orleans when he 
delighted an audience of thousands at 
Annunciation Square last May. He is only 
nine years old, a remarkable speaker 
for his age, is perfect in his studies in the 
public school, and is a great reader of his- 
tory. 

The Good Habit Society was founded 
by Mrs. E. Brookins Prentice of Chicago, 
and her young son, Harvey Prentice, was 
the first one to wear the badge, a pretty 
bow of red, white, and blue ribbon. He 
was also the one who introduced the Good 
Habit Society into the public schools both 
in Chicago and New York. There are no 
fees or dues, and all that is required to 
make one a member is to sign the follow- 
ing resolution: 

God helping me, I resolve to treat with 
kindness those about me, including dumb 
animals; to use no bad language, neither 
to lie nor steal; to abstain from alcohol as 
a beverage, and tobacco and opium in any 
form. I promise not to gamble, and I will 
favor arbitration in settling disputes. 

Men and women, as well as boys and 
girls, are eligible to membership. Miss 
Jessie Ackerman, missionary at large of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, is president of the Society, and 
Mrs. Prentice is vice-president. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
HAL’S ADVENTURE. 


BY WINIFRED (©. VALE. 

One day little Hal’s mamma was so busy 
that she did not see how she could spare 
the time to go to the post-office to buy 
some stamps, and mail a book to Hal’s 
little cousin Dorothy who lived in Ohio, 
and then go to the store to exchange some 
raisins, which the order-man had brought 
that morning, by mistake, for some of the 
kind without stones. Oh, dear! What 
could she do? Baby Alice was not very 
well, and a Christmas pudding made with 
stony raisins would be a sad affair. 

So Hal, who would be seven years old 
in January, thought that he could do the 
errand, and so after many directions, and 
with a two-dollar bill in his pocket, he 
started out with a happy feeling that he 
was helping mamma. 

He reached the post-office safely, and, 
after getting the book weighed, told the 
clerk to give him the worth of his change 
in two-cent stamps. 
into the street again, he heard a band 
playing ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ and soon learn- 
ed that it had been welcoming some great 
naval officer who had recently come home 
to spend Christmas. Hal grew very much 
excited, and wished that he had some- 
where to put his stamps, as they were 
sticking to his mittens, yet he dared not 
put them into his pocket for they would 
surely stick there, too. At last he 
thought the bag of raisins would be a 
good place for them, so in they went. 

Hal followed the band away beyond the 
grocery stores before he remembered his 
errand. Back he went as quickly as he 
could and told the clerk just what his 
mamma wanted and the busy clerk did 
not stop to look into the bag, but threw 
it to one side on the counter, and weighed 
out two pounds of Sultanas. Away ran 
Hal, hoping to catch up with the band 
again, which was going in the direction of 
his home. 

He had such fun marching along to the 
time of ‘Dixie’’ that several minutes 
elapsed before he thought of the stamps; 
but when he did remember them he ran 
back again in a hurry. He noticed in 


When he got out | 





rather a vague way that everything looked 
a little bit different, but he walked boldly 
up to one of the clerks and told his story. 

Well, the man looked everywhere, but 
no stamps could be found. Poor Hallie! 
What could he do? 

Finally he went out into the street and 
wandered on toward home, but the tears 
burst forth afresh at the thought that 
mamma needed the stamps for her Christ- 
mas letters and some of his kindergarten 
work that he wanted to send to grandpa. 
He sat down upon the ever-friendly curb- 
stone, and while he was drying his eyes 
before attempting any hard thinking, a 
kind-looking man came up to him, asking 
the trouble, and promised to help him if 
he could. So Hal told him about his sick 
sister, how busy his mamma was, and the 
music which led him to forget about the 
stamps. The good man said ‘Never mind, 
sonny, we'll soon fix it all right,” which 
comforted Hal very much. 

They walked along for awhile, but he 
could not seem to remember where the 
store was, nor the proprietor’s name, 
when a happy thought came to his bene- 
factor, and he said, ‘‘Let me see your bag, 
my little man.” Hal handed him the 
parcel upon which he read aloud, **Wain- 
wright & Sampson, fine groceries, 53 Main 
Street, Montpelier.’’ Aha! Now we have 
it! 

By this time Hal had brightened up 
considerably, and noticed for the first 
time that every one who passed them, 
bowed and smiled and nodded at his 
escort, till he began to wonder who the 
good man could be. They soon reached 
the store, which was very full of people, 
and they, too, bowed and smiled and 
seemed to be quite excited, while they 
quickly parted, making a clear path for 
the man and child. They found the right 
clerk, and there was the bag of raisins 
pushed to one side among string and 
paper bags. 

The clerk was very anxious to set the 
matter right, after a few words from Hal’s 
guardian, and as they were nearing the 
street door, and while Hal was trying to 
thank him, the people, men, women, and 
even babies it seemed, all shouted, as 
with one voice, ‘Three cheers for Admiral 
Dewey! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

Valley Falls, R. I. 








GAVE UP HIS WORK. 


‘‘My husband suffered so severely from 
rheumatism in his arms that he was 
obliged to give up his work. He tried 
many different remedies all to no avail 
until he began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which cured him and he has not been 


troubled with rheumatism since,’’ Mrs. 


J.S. McMatu, Stamford, Conn. 


Hoop’s PI.ts cure nausea, headache. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Sene~aap of them of the Fay my well coves 
songs o! S singing ve ar in- 
sight into their cational character and ite that can 
be obtained in no other wat. Wy. Co everything, 
py and sorrow, love and hate alike.—Grace Kis- 
all, M. D. 








PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


S a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 

the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilia Andrews, Editor 


The Anthony 
Medallion ———_-__—_, 


In making up your Christmas list, be sure 
to include the plaster medallion of Susan 
B. Anthony. A splendid likeness of Miss 
Anthony, and a beautiful gift for $1.50. Send 
orders to 

om 


Mrs. E. B. SWEET, 
103 East Main Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W. S.A ,3 Park S8t., 
Boston, Mass 











EDUCATIONAL, 


ON Faelten 
3 Pianoforte 
School, 


E Carl Faelten, Director. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 











From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
ress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<___emm 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NewTon, Mass, 





sSWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

s. Healthful location, extensive qround. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full P rticulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO., Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 











OLD GLORY SERIES. 


, Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War ror- 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resulti 
in heroic service on the * vy ea has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
Some ey ey information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By SOPHIE MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, By th 125. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1 ™ew Stytes, 


and color. Price Reduced. By SoPpHIE May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor’s Daughter 


Six Young Hunters, th; Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorRDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, }y,evenerr 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS, 


Stories of the American Revolution. See. 


Series. By EvERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLEs F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc, 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, By S’ Cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, Py Aneay Pxe. 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


4 By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 


Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

Se A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor reaus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8S. Eis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


, For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For Tatge Aw 
supplement to ‘The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 30th annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. will be held on Wednesday, 
Jan. 25. 

The morning meeting for business will be 
held a 3 Park Street, at 10 A. M., for election 
of officers, passage of resolutions, discussion 
of the plan of work for the coming year, re- 
ports of superintendents of departments, 
reports from the Leagues, etc. 

The afternoon meeting will be held in the 
vestry of the Park Street Church at 2.30. 

The evening meeting will be in Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Boylston and Berkeley 
Streets, at 7.45. Mrs. Livermore will pre- 
side, and make the opening address. Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, of New York, Mrs. Susan 
Riley Ashley, of Colorado, Mrs. Helen Ade- 
laide Shaw, of Boston, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, of 
West Medford, and Miss Margaret Chanler, 
of New York, Mrs. Howe’s niece, who has 
distinguished herself as a Red Cross nurse, 
and has won great praise from the army 
officers, are among the speakers invited. 
Letters will be read from Clara Barton and 
Governor Roosevelt, of New York. 

There should be a large attendance. 





SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The Massachusetts Legislature met last 
Tuesday. The Senate has elected as its 
president Mr. Smith, of Everett; the 
House has again elected Mr. Bates as 
Speaker. The committees have been ap- 
pointed this week. The suffrage petitions 
will, of course, as usual, be referred to 
the Committee on Election Laws. In 
order to secure a full discussion at a date 
when the time of the Legislature is not 
fully occupied, it is desirable that the 
committee hearings and legislative debate 
should take place early—the earlier the 
better. 

Therefore not a day should be lost in 
sending in the suffrage petitions. Mail 
them directly to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Do not wait to secure additional 
names, but forward them at once. 


NEW ORLEANS WOMEN TAXPAYERS 
AROUSED. 





The New Orleans City Council, con- 
vened by the mayor, is beginning a cam- 
paign of education among the taxpayers, 
in behalf of the introduction of water and 
the construction of a system of sewerage. 
The mayor suggested that every council- 
man should start the campaign in his 
ward; that would make a committee of 
thirty members, and be essentially much 
better than a committee of five. 


Mr. Dreyfous favored the plan of Mr. 
Brittin. But he thought thirty members 
would only represent thirty people. There 
were many other schemes of working for 
the ordinance. As for himself, he had 
secured power of attorney from several 
women property owners, and would vote 
for them. He did not believe with Mr. 
Brittin that the larger taxpayers were to 
be feared; all of the larger ones he had 
met were in favor of the tax. The poorer 
property owners, although knowing that 
the ordinance required that the sew- 
erage should be built simultaneously, 
would not understand it, The best thing 
he had heard in that connection was a 
conversation between a drayman and a 
tax advocate. The drayman was asked if 
he was going to vote for the tax, and he 
said he was not. When asked why, he 
had no reason to give. He said he owned 
a $2,000 piece of property. His ques 
tioner then asked him how much would 
he lose in hauling if there was a quaran- 
tine against the city next summer. He 
answered, hundreds of dollars. Then the 
questioner told him the drainage and 
sewerage were intended to destroy any 
chance for quarantine, and the drayman 
saw the point. He was converted at once, 
when told his yearly tax would cost him 
about $5, and not as much in the entire 
thirty years as he would lose in one season 
by quarantine. 

The Mayor of New Orleans has issued 


the following 
PROCLAMATION. 


To the People of New Orleans : 

The council, by a unanimous vote, has 
passed an ordinance providing for sewer- 
age, drainage, and the improvement of 
the water-works system of the city of New 
Orleans. ‘The plan has been well consid- 
ered, and the future of our city is depend- 
ent upon its execution. 

In order to provide the means of carry- 
ing out the scheme, the people will be 
asked to vote the levy of 2 1-2 mills tax. 
The date of the election has been fixed 
for the first Thursday of February. The 


taxpayers of New Orleans must determine 
on that day whether our city must remain 








dormant, stationary, a prey to epidemic 
diseases, or whether by providing herself 
with these necessary improvements she 
will guard against the return of yellow 
and typhoid fever, and move on to that 
position among American cities which is 
certainly hers by right of location and 
natural advantages. .. . 

Let all who havea stake in the commu- 
nity lose no time in registering, so as to 
qualify themselves to vote at the ap- 
proaching election, and let the women of 
our city, never wanting in patriotism and 
public spirit, lend their influence and their 
votes to the consummation of a scheme in 
which are involved the dearest interests of 
us all, W. C. FLoweEr, Mayor. 


The Picayune says: 


A called meeting of the Era Club will 
be held at the rooms ef the Woman’s 
Club Saturday, at3 P.M. A full attend- 
ance is requested, as very important work 
is to be considered in regard to the com- 
ing election, to be held for the purpose of 
placing a 2 1-2 mill tax for sewerage. The 
Era Club, at one of its regular meetings, 
resolved that it commit itself to support 
this election. Furthermore, it was decided 
to call a meeting of the taxpaying women 
some time early in January, to show them 
the necessity of this election being gained, 
and how necessary it will be for every one, 
male and female, to unite and put forth 
their very best effort. Mr. Blakely has 
kindly permitted the use of the St. 
Charles Hotel for this meeting, when the 
women will be addressed by men thor 
oughly familiar with the subject. Many 
who have not thought deeply on this sub- 
ject do not realize that if this election is 
lust through the apathy of the peuple, 
then the city council has the right to sell 
the sewerage franchise to the best bidder, 
thereby giving it over toa private corpo 
ration, The question of proper sewerage 
affects the mother and housekeeper more 
closely than any one else, and they should 
be willing to throw aside the proverbial 
indifference of New Orleans women to all 
municipal questions, and go forth and 
give expression to their opinions. If 
mothers could only be made to realize 
that typhoid fever and diphtheria are the 
direct results of improper sanitation, the 
writer of this feels confident that every 
taxpaying mother, from Carroliton to 
the barracks, would avail herself of the 
privilege that has been given her to 
enter her protest against the continued 
increase of these dread diseases. Any 
woman who has ever had to stand by, 
utterly helpless, while her little one 
chokes in the relentless clutch of diph- 
theria, or, more properly called, ‘timper- 
fect sanitation,” should certainly feel it 
her duty to enroll herself for this election, 
that means the life or death of New 
Orleans’s future. 

The following circular has been sent to 
the presidents of the various organiza- 
tions of women by the president of the 
Era Club, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, and 
the secretary, Miss Jeannie Gordon: 


You are hereby specially invited to a 
meeting of women to be held at the St. 
Charles Hotel on Monday, Jan. 16, at 3 
P. M., in the interest of improved sanita- 
tion for our city, and you are kindly re- 
quested to extend the invitation to the 
organization of which you are president. 
Will you also ascertain the number of 
taxpaying women among your members, 
and at your early convenience send the 
names and addres es to Miss Jeannie Gor- 
don. 1800 Prytania Street? 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
taxpaying women of New Orleans should 
take an interest in this movement, which 
means so much for our city, and the re- 
quest is earnestly commended to all the 
presidents of women organizations, in the 
hope that they will see the subject in the 
broadest and truest light, and interest 
other women in the progressive work. 

This public spirited action of the wom- 
en voters of New Orleans cannot fail to 
open the eyes of the Southern people to 
the value of intelligent women as a factor 
in local, State, and national politics. 

H. B. B. 
—_ ore) 


HAWAII AND PORTO RICO. 

The proposal to give Hawaii a terri- 
torial constitution limiting suffrage by 
education and property may be justified by 
the character of the population. These 
temporary limitations can be overcome by 
individual effort, and will doubtless in 
time be outgrown, as they have been in 
the United States, where they formerly 
prevailed. But the proposed constitution 
also establishes a sex qualification, limit- 
ing suffrage by the word ‘“‘male.”’ This 
last is an insuperable obstacle, and there- 
fore both invidious and unjust. More. 
over special circumstances make the ex- 
clusion of women in this case, in the 
highest degree impolitic and injurious. 
[n all tropical countries, and in all imper- 
fectly civilized communities, women show 
more industry, thrift, and morality than 
men. So much is this the casein Hayti, 
that the farms and dwellings are usually 
owned by the women, who work and save 
and rear their children while the men 
smoke and lounge and gamble and get up 
“revolutions.”’ 

The Boston Daily Globe, ever faithful to 
the rights of women, calls attention edi- 
torially to the excellent qualities of the 
Porto Rico women. It says: 

All accounts agree in stating that the 
women of Porto Rico are superior to the 
men in energy and industry. They not 
only do all the washing and cooking, but 
attend to a good part of the trading and 
transportation. 

It is a curious fact that the less de- 





veloped the civiliz.tion, the more supe- 
rior are the women relatively to the men. 
In a condition of society such as exists in 
the larger portion of Porto Rico, women 
have never conceived that work of any 
kind isa disgrace. Many women during 
the late war went into the camps of the 
invading army and offered for small sums 
to do the mending, laundering, and lug- 
ging. 

Those who are interested in woman 
suffrage, and the advancement of woman 
generally, would find profitable mission- 
ary work in the Antilles. The women 
there have never been spoiled by conven- 
tionalities. They work on the farms, 
keep stores, carry heavy loads on their 
heads, and are engaged in all branches of 
business. Our soldiers while encamped 
on the island were astonished not only by 
their energy but by their sagacity. 

The time to elevate women is before 
they are too deeply set in the ruts of con 
ventionality. In the broad field of educa- 
tion about to be laid out in Porto Rico, 
the elevation of the women to a just sense 
of their rights should not be forgotten. 

Let the suffragists of every State write 
at once to their Senators and Representa- 
tives at Washington to urge the extension 
of equal suffrage to the women of Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. Also write to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the four free 
States, wherein women are already en- 
franchised—Wyoming, Cvlorado, Utah, 
and Idaho— urging them to extend the area 
of woman's freedom to our new posses- 
sions. As the Globe well says, the time to 
elevate the woman of our outlying pos- 
sessions is now, before conventionality has 
paralyzed their personal vigor and hon- 
orable activity. H. B. B. 
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THE PHILIPPINES FOR THE FILIPINOS. 

“If I were a Mexican as [ am an Ameri- 
can, | would welcome you to six feet of 
earth and a hospitable grave!” 

So said brave Tom Corwin, in 1846, on 
the floor of Congress. ‘Tom Corwin, the 
wagoner’s boy,’’ Ohio’s Whig representa- 
tive in Congress, mide this mauly protest 
against the iniquito 1s war with Mexico,— 
a war of invasion undertaken by Southern 
politicians for the extension of slavery, 
euphemistically designate as an “‘exten- 
sion of the area of Freedom!” 

It is time that Congressmen should 
make an equally emphatic protest against 
the still greater outrage threatened at 
lloilo. ‘‘If I were a Filipino as ] am an 
American, I would welcome you to six 
feet of earth and a hospitable grave’’ 
would be an utterance equally just and 
appropriate. What color of right has 
President McKinley to order a forcible an- 
nexation of the Philippines against the 
organized government of its own people, 
—hitherto our friends and allies,—a gov- 
ernment de facto and de jure, which has 
iteelf conquered and expelled the Span- 
iards from its territory after years of 
heroic contlict? 

As a loyal American citizen, believing 
in our “self-evident truths,’’ my sympa- 
thies are with the so-called “insurgents”’ 
who are now compelled to regard our 
fleet and army as invaders. 

No doubt, the guns of our fleet can de- 
stroy the little city of Lloilo, and our army 
can take possession of its devastated site; 
but when we do so, we become the repre- 
sentatives of despotism, and forfeit all 
claim to be regarded as the deliverer of 
an oppressed people. If President Mc- 
Kinley’s proclamation to the Filipinos is 
to be the basis of our future policy; if we 
are to take and govern these islands by 
military rule under a presidential dicta- 
tor, then the sympathies of every honest 
man and woman should be with the Fili- 
pinos, for our flag will represent the prin- 
ciple of Spanish domination and not that 
of American democracy. 

Hitherto, as a life-long Republican, I 
have been slow to believe that our admin- 
istration would lend itself to a policy of 
subjugation. I have hoped and believed 
that it represented the generous sympathy 
with freedom and justice which animates 
the American people, and has made it a 
unit in our contention against Spain. 
But if the selfish greed of politicians is to 
override the public conscience, and to 
prostitute our flag to the subjugation of a 
brave and hitherto friendly people, in or- 
der to establish a carpet-bag government 
10,000 miles from the city of Washington, 
—even Bryan and free silver may become 
the preferable alternative. Is it possible 
that the Republican party will allow itself 
to be thus stampeded? If so, it will be an 
act of suicide, and will be followed by a 
political revolution. 

As advocates of self-government for all 
men and all women, “irrespective of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
let suffragists stand by their principles. 
The base assertion, now so widely made, 
that the inhabitants of these tropical 
islands are incapable of self-government, 
is treason to American ideas, 

People talk about existing ‘‘complica- 
tions.”” There are no complications un- 
less we ourselves make them. The prin- 
ciple of home rule is not alone for Anglo- 
Saxons or Americans, for men or women, 
but for all human beings, irrespective of 
color, race, religion, clime, or nationality. 





The President’s proclamation of intend- 
ed subjugation brings us to the parting of 
the ways. Now let us demand as a condi- 
tion of ratifying the Spanish Treaty a 
guarantee of Philippine independence un- 








der an American protectorate. 4H. B. B. 
° —s 
IS THE DECLARATIUN OF INDEPENDENCE 
OUTGROWN? 


PROVIDENCE, R. [., JAN. 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Illness has prevented me from writing 
earlier and more at length than I can even 
now do to the readers of the Woman's 
JOURNAL upon the problem which con- 
fronts us in the Philippines. But I can- 
not forbear a brief word as to the clear 
duty which it seems to me rests to-day 
upon every lover of freedom and justice. 

Wise and good men have differed, and 
do now differ, and will continue to differ, 
upon the question of the righteousness of 
our interference in Cuban matters. There 
will be a like divergence of opinion, as 
there is now, respecting the wisdom of 
signing the Treaty of Peace, and of acting 
in accordance with its implications, as a 
“World-Power,” with which all the 
nations must reckon in all the future 
changes upon the world’s map. I have 
no inclination to enter upon the discus- 
sion of these various opinions, even had I 
the strength and the wisdom for it at this 
time. I am not ashamed to confess my- 
self greatly oppressed with the magnitude 
and difficulty of the whvle enormous 
problem which has come to us so sud- 
denly, and which calls, on the one side, 
for great caution in adding aught to our 
many and weighty tasks of home govern- 
ment, and, on the other, forbids, by the 
terrible logic of sequence of events, that 
we should make believe that we have no 
more responsibility now in international 
affairs than we had before we interfered 
with Spain. In the midst of this great 
and perplexing problem, however, ‘‘to 
one fixed stake my spirit clings.’’ As, “in 
the maddening maze of things,’’ Whittier 
clung to the ‘Eternal Goodness,”’ so, in 
even the most confused time of political 
change and upheaval, I cling to the funda- 
mental doctrine of our American ideal, 
*The Equality of Human Rights.” Our 
American political ideal is not the only 
one that is noble and useful; other na- 
tiors may be sét other tasks of helping 
the world along towards civilization by 
other methods than those which are 
alone consistent with our Declaration 
of Rights and the Constitution we have 
proclaimed as our bed rock of political 
principle. But for us no task exists in all 
the earth or in any corner of it, no duty 
can possibly call us to any form of world- 
service, which obliges us to take back or 
to ignore or to belittle by a hair’s breadth 
our own gospel that “governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.”’ 

We must leave to other nations, with 
different ideals and a different destiny of 
international influence, those tasks which 
make the few choose what is best for the 
many, and enforce that choice by war and 
tyranny of many forms. This means, does 
it not, that wherever our Flag goes it 
should carry this message clear, strong, 
unmistakable: ‘‘America is here not for 
conquest, not for commercial gain, not for 
the breaking-up or over-riding of native 
desires, tendencies, and aspirations for a 
better and freer political life (however 
crude, or childish, or impracticable those 
may be); but America is here as the 
friend of every human being who is seek- 
ing the light, as the protector of every 
human being who is worsted in the strug- 
gle for place and chance, as the custodian 
of the sacredness of the individual and of 
the common rights of all humanity.” 
Can America speak thus through her Flag 
to all the world, and yet fire a single shot 
upon any person or set of ‘‘insurgents,”’ 
standing battling for independence in the 
islands of the sea? Ah, no! 


“Sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown, 
See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other stricken down.”’ 


It is incredible that we should so far 
forget the one great mission of our coun- 
try as to do a deed so wicked and so in- 
consistent. It is none of our business 
whether the Filipinos are now fit for self- 
government or not. It is preéminently 
our business out of all the world to see to 
it that we do no act which can give the lie 
to the deep key-note of our whole glori- 
ous history. Of all the words said in this 
crisis the message of David Starr Jordan 
seems to me the most keenly wise, in that 
it shows the excellence and the need of 
more than one form of political effort 
towards world civilization, but shows also 
that we as a people have of right nothing 
to do with any form which is inconsistent 
with our own gospel. As he truly says in 
his “Imperial Democracy,’’ ‘‘The great 
political service of the United States is to 
teach respect for the individual man.” 
And again, ‘Our nation should not go 
where freedom cannot go.’’ It is well 
that Dr. Jordan’s message is being circu- 
lated broadly. Let every thoughtful wo- 





man, as well as thoughtful man, read it. 
And can we not hope that whatever deci- 
sions may be reached in respect to the ex- 
pansion of our political action and influ- 
ence, there may be one accord sometime, 
and that right early, in this, that nothing 
shall seduce us from our own true busi- 
ness as a nation, that is, the business of 
making men strong and noble and wise 
through the discipline of self-government? 
Should we not all, we who believe in 
and work for equality of rights between 
the sexes, stand firm to-day for the rights 
of others than either the men or women 
citizens of America? We have been in- 
sistent upon the need and wisdom of wip- 
ing out the inconsistency of our political 
system in its attitude towards women; let 
us be insistent to-day that all such 
inconsistency as has been shown here 
at home towards Indians and Negroes 
and Chinese, as well as towards women, 
shall not go beyond our own borders. At 
least let us keep our shames at home! Let 
us not tell to the prisoners of Siberia and 
the struggling reformers of all the Old 
World that we no longer hold sacred the 
gospel of human rights, that gospel 
which is their yearning desire and ideal! 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 





TWO NEW LEAFLETS. 


Two new equal suffrage leaflets are now 
ready: “Are Women Too Ignorant to 
Vote?” by Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
and “Equal Suffrage Promotes Good 
Order.” The first shows how rapidly 
American women, even those of the 
poorer classes, are being educated in self- 
government by their many clubs and 
societies. Mrs. Hooker also gives statis- 
tics from U. S. Education Commis+ioner 
Harris, showing that a larger proportion 
of girls than of boys remain in school to 
receive more than an elementary educa- 
tion. 

The second leaflet consists of testi- 
monies from the enfranchised States. 

Both may be ordered from this office, 
price 15 cents per hundred of the same 
kind. 


PROF. PECK ON WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 

Prof, Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia 
University, writes in the January Cosmo- 
politan on “The Overtaught Woman.” 
He discusses “the expediency of assent- 
ing to the demand which women are now 
making for access to the higher educa- 
tion,’ and gives his opivion against it. 
A number of requests have been received 
for a review of this article, but, after 
reading it, one feels that to reply to it 
seriously would be, in the words of Car- 
lyle, to waste time “attacking extinct 
Satans.”” Except in a few remote and 
belated countries, women are not now 
demanding access to the higher education, 
because access to it has been almost 
everywhere accorded them. The fight for 
admission to the higher education has 
been fought and won, and the battle of 
reform has moved on to other fields. 

Prof. Peck’s objections are, in sub- 
stance, that if women are admitted to the 
highest education, they will lower the 
standard of scholarship, and will be un- 
sexed, This opinion was practically uni- 
versal in our grandfathers’ time, and 
women were then excluded from almost 
all institutions of higher learning. The 
contrary opinion has now become practi- 
cally universal among educational authori- 
ties, as is shown by the fact that women are 
now admitted to almost all colleges and 
universities. Stiff old Harvard and Yale 
themselves admit women to pust-graduate 
courses, and even the German universi- 
ties, the last refuge of cunservatism, are 
making fresh concessions every year. 
The world moves; and the discontent of 
those who are not willing tv muve with it 
may well be allowed to exhale in harmless 
grumbling, such as Prof. Peck’s. The 
loser is entitled to his growl. 

Far from lowering the standard, women 
have taken rather more than their share 
of the prizes in the universities where 
they study on equal terms with men. 
Prof. Peck disposes of this inconvenient 
fact by the ingenious theory that the 
women reported to have thus distin- 
guished themselves were really “very 
commonplace girls,’’ but that the pro- 
fessors were so influenced by their fem- 
ininity as to award them honors which 
they had not earned, over the heads of the 
more deserving men. If this were so, it 
would be not so much an argument 
against the fitness of women for higher 
education as an argument against the fit- 
ness of some men to be college professors. 

Throughout this article, Prof. Peck 
displays, in a marked degree, the precise 
qualities that he says unfit women for the 
highest education. He louks upon wom- 
en as unscientific and sentimental; but 
what could be more sentimental or less 
scientific than his comparison of man and 
woman to ‘ta war-horse and a fawn?” 
The scientific comparison would be toa 
horse and mare, or to a male and female 
fawn. Again, Prof. Peck saysof woman: 
‘‘Her self-consciousness—the tendency to 
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judge of all things in relation to herself 
alone—is omnipresent;’”’ and then he lays 
it down as an axiom, ‘‘Woman is never to 
be thought of otherwise than in the rela- 
tion which she holds to man.” He speaks 
of women’s lack of logic, yet declares 
women to be specially fitted to bring up 
children because of their ‘infinite pa- 
tience,”’ and specially unfitted for scien- 
tific research because they ‘‘will lack 
patience to wait for matured and ripened 
effort to bring about achievements of a 
lasting value.”’ 

The only harm done by such an article 
is that it will increase the arrogance of 
such men as may be already inclined to 
despise women. On the other hand, it 
will have the good effect of awakening 
wholesome wrath in almost every woman 
who reads it; and the gain more than off- 
sets the loss. 

Women henceforth will have access to 
the highest education; this is a settled 
fact. What use they will make of it will 
depend upon themselves. If it amuses 
Prof. Peck to make predictions on the 
subject, let him continue to prophesy. 
Wiser men and women will wait for time 
to show. A. 8. B. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly last Tuesday proved of 
much interest. Mrs. Livermore intro- 
duced Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who pre- 
sided on this occasion. Mrs. Howe said, 
in part: 

It is pleasant to see so many of you 
gathered together in the name that is very 
dear and sacred, at least to Mrs. Liver- 
more and to me—the name of woman 
suffrage. 

It seems along time since women be- 
gan to ask for suffrage, but it is not so 
very long, if we consider the slow stages 
by which moral progress comes. The 
process seems very slow and long, and 
then, all of a sudden, the desired reform 
arrives. 

My life has been very long, nearly 80 
years ([ am three days younger than 
Queen Victoria), When I was twenty, 
people did not think that their grand- 
children would see the abolition of 
slavery. I remember, too, the agony about 
Italy among people of my sort, when we 
took our Italian lessons from men who 
had passed their lives in the fortress of 
Spielberg. The Italian cause seemed 
hopeless, yet to-day L[taly is united and 
free. I remember Crete, which my hus- 
band took so to his heart that he went 
about and collected money for the Cretans. 
The deliverance of Crete seemed very far 
away; but to-day the Turkish troops are 
turned out, and a Greek prince is installed 
as ruler. Progress seems slow, but these 
mighty things do come. Remember, if 
they ought to come they are to come. 
My faith glows and grows—not my faith 
that I shall see it, though I may; but I 
earnestly and solemnly believe it is to be. 

Mrs. Livermore said, in part: 

How different the way out of a trouble 
always is from what we expect! | remem- 
ber Cassius M. Clay predicting that grad- 
ual emancipation would begin in Kentucky 
and Virginia, and from that centre spread 
through the United States, in the course, 
perhaps, of hundreds of years. Nobody 
planned the way in which slavery really 
went,—as a military necessary. [t was so 
with the freedom of Italy. Evils never go 
out by the way we had planned. I have 
had my plans about the way to drive out 
the colossal curse of drunkenness, but [ 
am beginning to see that it is to go out in 
a way I never planned. 

Mrs. Livermore spoke of the need of 
women’s understanding their own busi- 
ness affairs, and the frequency with which 
they were imposed upon. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, president of 
the New Jersey W. S. A., was then intro- 
duced by her mother, and gave a series of 
delightful original sketches,of a humorous 
character, which were much enjoyed. 
They included “The Judgment of Mi- 
nerva,’’ and ‘‘What may be Done with a 
Postage Stamp.” 

After brief addresses by Mr. Blackwell 
and others, refreshments and a social hour 
closed the afternoon. 

The next Fortnightly will be omitted, as 
it would fall on the day before the Annual 
Meeting, Jan. 25. 





OUR SHORT WINTER DAYS. 


It is the inclination of the earth’s 
equator to the ecliptic which causes the 
widest variations between summer and 
winter weather in both Northern and 
Southern hemispheres. In our Northern 
hemisphere the earth’s surface is tilted 
away from the sun, so as to make its rays 
sbine more slantingly towards it, and have 
less effect, while in the Southern hemi- 
sphere the sun’s rays shine more directly 
on the earth, giving the people in that 
hemisphere the longer days and greater 
warmth of the summer. This tilting of 
the earth is of the greatest importance in 
making it habitable. Were it to revolve 


evenly around its axis, as is sometimes 
supposed, there would be, both North and 
South, much less light and warmth in 
summer, and somewhat more of both in 
winter. In other words, far Northern and 
far Southern climates would be much less 
fitted for man’s use than they now are. 





While people in summer are always com- 
plaining of the heat and in winter equally 
protesting against extreme cold, the con- 
dition which produces both enables man- 
kind to inhabit and live in comfort in 
much higher latitudes than would be 
possible if each man could fix up a climate 
to suit himself. 

Men can, however, secure a much 
greater amount of sunlight than they now 
do by changing their residence alternately 
each six months from the Northern to the 
Southern hemisphere. Those who have 
wintered in Florida have noticed that 
through December and the fore part of 
January the days there are a full hour 
longer than they are in any part of New 
England. There are not many yet who 
cross the tropics, so as to have the long 
days of our Northern summer all the 
year. Possibly in future years wintering 
in Argentine or southern Chile for this 
continent and in South Africa for Euro- 
peans may become popular. But for the 
present all of us, and probably always for 
most, such a change of residence would 
be undesirable. The best we can do is to 
watch the almanac closely and note the 
gain after the 21st of December, which is 
every year the shortest of the whole 365. 
But at this time the afternoons have been 
growing longer for a week or more. The 
sun sets as early on the second or third of 
December as it does any day in the year. 
Not until the 15th of December does it 
stay up a minute later. Nor does the ris- 
ing sun make any change for the earlier 
until about the seventh day of January, 
when its long pause ends, and it begins to 
rise earlier. There is an old saying, 

As the days begin to lengthen 
The cold begins to strengthen. 

This is hardly true in our climate, 
unless it applies to the lengthening of the 
afternoon through the last half of Decem- 
ber. After a very cold December, the 
lengthening days in January are quite 
likely to accompany what is known as our 
‘January thaw,’’ which hardly ever fails 
in even the coldest winters. 

It is hardly extravagant to say that at 
the time of the winter solstice, and for 
some weeks thereafter, there appears to 
be a contest between the forces of cold 
and darkness and those of light and 
warmth. There is even in winter a large 
amount of heated air rising from tropical 
regions and flowing towards the poles. It 
is the meeting of these warm currents 
with the, for a time, predominating in- 
fluences of the Arctic cold currents that 
causes Our winter snow storms. We 
usualiy think of snow and ice as bringing 
cold, as they do where the temperature is 
above freezing. It requires a great deal 
of heat to melt snow and ice into water, 
but while it remains unmelted the snow 
covers the earth with a blanket that pro- 
tects the earth and vegetation from the 
severest cold. Nay, it even modifies the 
coldness of the blasts that pass over it. 
Everybody has noticed times when it is 
said ‘*The weather is tov cold to snow,” 
and the beginning of snow storms is hailed 
as a sign that the weather is warming. 
Doubtless the blasts in contact with snow 
are made warmer. If they are dry, cold 
winds, they reduce the bulk of snow by 
absorbing its moisture. The air may 
‘feel’? colder after this, because this 
moisture affects our nerves. But ther- 
mometers and vegetation will be less 
likely to be injured by winds that have 
blown over snow than by the dry blizzards 
of the arid West, that are much colder 
than the cold of regions where snow is 
plentiful. 

Happily our New England section of 
the country is well enough supplied with 
water, so that if the weather is cold 
enough we have all the snow we want. 
The same applies to all the regions of the 
lower lakes, including the Champlain and 
the St. Lawrence valley. While the cold- 
est storms go duwn the St. Lawrence, they 
are much less cold passing over the river, 
which is often unfrozen for a part of the 
winter, than the same storm would be 
passing over high mountain regions. The 
air is dryer in the mountains and also 
usually less cold in winter, for the coldest 
air finds its way by preference through 
valleys rather than over the hills, Hence, 
it is not a mistake to build the house on 
the side of a hill, especially if the back of 
the hill protects it from the severest wind 
of winter. On level ground much the 
same protection of dwellings is secured by 
planting rows of hardy evergreens as 
windbreaks. This is often done in the far 
West, though in the arid region it is dif- 
ficult to make such evergreens, however 
hardy, live through the winter. It is not 
altogether the cold air above ground that 
kills the trees. The soil being always 
very dry freezes so deeply that it prevents 
any sap from coming up to maintain the 
slight circulation which is found in alj 
live trees, even during freezing weather. 
Not even a tree as hardy as the oak could 
live under such conditions, much less 
an evergreen, which has more foliage 
exposed to cold, drying winds. —WILLIAM 
J. FowLer in Am. Cultivator. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New Yorks, Jan. 11, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On the day after my last letter was 
mailed to the JoURNAL, Wednesday of 
last week, Jan. 3, the Legislature of the 
State organized and the Governor’s mes- 
sage was read. It proved to be a most 
able document, dealing with remarkable 
explicitness with many practical ques- 
tions. The reform of the taxes, the better 
administration of the canal improvements, 
the advancement of the conditions of 
labor, the reéstablishment of factory in- 
spectors under more permanent laws, and 
the doing away the ‘‘sweating system,” 
these and many other excellent sugges- 
tions were among the features of the docu- 
ment. But the one paragraph of more 
importance to the women of the State 
than any other recommendation was con- 
tained in the following section. 

“IT call the attention of the Legislature 
to the desirability of gradually extending 
the sphere in which the suffrage can be 
exercised by women.” 

Many of the papers here, and elsewhere, 
headed this paragraph “School Suffrage,” 
thereby leading people to suppose that 
there was very ittle force in the words; 
as a matter of fact no reference whatever 
to school suffrage was made or intended. 
The women of the State now have the 
right of school suffrage about as far as 
tuey can hold it under the provisions of 
the constitution. They vote under the 
school laws, which restrict the right of 
the ballot to persons of both sexes having 
property or children going to school. As 
the constitution states that ‘‘all male citi- 
zens may vote,” it is evident that the 
usage of refusing to male citizens without 
property the right to vote, and permitting 
women citizens with property to vote at 
school meetings, must be governed by 
some other laws than the provisions of 
the Constitution, and it has been held by 
the Supreme Court that the privilege of 
voting even for school commissioners is 
by the constitution denied to women. 
Therefore the Governor’s recommendation 
that ‘‘the sphere in which the suffrage 
can be exercised by women,”’ must be ex- 
tended to something more than voting for 
school trustees. 

The courage which Colonel Roosevelt 
has displayed in thus boldly advising 
what no one of his predecessors ever dared 
to hint at, is not surprising in one who is 
known to be fearless in all respects for 
what he thinks to be right; but none the 
less is his act deserving of all praise, and 
of grateful acknowledgment from the ad- 
vocates of our cause in this State. Every 
one who wrote him a letter asking him to 
embody some such recommendation in 
his message should now write him thank- 
ing him for his manly words. The good 
effect of this action on his part cannot be 
exaggerated. It has at once lifted our 
reform into the position of one of the 
dignified questions of the day, and 
throughout the Union it cannot fail to 
strengthen the hands of all advoeates of 
our cause, making those in official posi- 
tions dare to do what they might other- 
wise have hardly had the courage to 
undertake. 

In the Senate, the lieutenant governor, 
Timothy L. Woodruff, is again the presid- 
ing officer, with Senator Ellsworth as the 
Republican leader, and Senator Grady as 
the Democratic leader. The Assembly 
organized by electing our long-time friend, 
Mr. 8. Fred Nixon, of Chautauqua, as the 
speaker. This is a cause of cungratula. 
tion for us, as it makes it certain that we 
shall have an able champion in the pre- 
siding officer of that body. Mr. J. P. 
Alds, of Chenango County, is the Repub- 
lican leader, and Mr. G. M. Palmer, of 
Schoharie, is the Democratic leader. Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell has been in con- 
sultation with Mrs. Nellie F. Matheson, 
who will have charge of our matters at 
Albany, and we understand that the 
“Antis’’ have been stirred to unusual 
activity by the Governor's Message. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 9, the Bed- 
ford Political Equality League held a suc- 
cessful meeting in the interest of the 
Kings County Political Equality League. 
It took place at Weed’s Hall, which was 
filled to overflowing. Mrs. Talbot Per- 
kins, the president of the Bedford League, 
called the meeting to order, and after the 
transaction of some brief business turned 
it over tou Mrs. Cornelia K. Hvod, the 
president of the Kings County League. 
After some introductory remarks Mrs. 
Hood presented your correspondent, who 
spoke on municipal suffrage, which was 
the theme of theevening. Col. Alexander 
S. Bacon, who was a member of the 
Assembly in 1887, and voted for our bills 
in that and subsequent years of service, 
followed in a clever address, and Rev. 
Alice K. Wright made the closing speech. 

The regular meeting of our New York 
County League was held as usual, at 412 
Ninth Avenue, on Thursday evening, Jan. 
5. The speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Cora E. Seberry, who read a good paper 
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on ‘*Man’s Yokefellow,”’ and gave us 
some delightful recitations. The Gov- 
ernor’s message was discussed by Dr. 
Phoebe Waite, Miss Keyser, and others, 
and a resolution of thanks was sent to 
him for his out-spokeno recommendation 
in favor of extending suffrage to women. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
~ 210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Miss Isabella Russell Frisbie is professor 
of Domestic Science in Brookings College, 
S. D. She recently read a paper on house- 
hold economics before the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute at Canton. 

A brochure by Mary Foote Henderson, 
wife of ex-Senator J. B. Henderson, of 
Missouri, advocating a new White House, 
to be erected on Meridian Hill, is being 
distributed at the capital. 

The will of the late Mrs. Mary Ann P. 
Weld, of Boston, contains public bequests 
amounting to over $60,000. The Woman’s 
Industrial and Educational Union will re- 
ceive $5,000. 

The twenty-third annual meeting and 
subscription anniversary of the American 
Purity Alliance, will be held on Monday 
evening, Jan. 23, at the Isaac T. Hopper 
Home, No. 110 Second Avenue, New York 
City. Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman, presi- 
dent of the New York State Woman Suf 
frage Association, will read a paper upon 
“‘The New Militarism and Purity.” 

The Saturday Review, of Atlanta, Ga., 
a paper edited and published by women, 
makes the following comment: 

It is a crying shame that a lot of idiotic 
women have placed a man in the ridiculous 
position in which Hobson finds himself. 
It is not patriotism, but genuine sensa- 
tionalism, that makes women do these 
silly things, and Hobson has good na- 
turedly allowed himself to be the victim, 
until he actually appears to seek cheap 
notoriety. It is well for the man of the 
Merrimac that he has a long sea voyage 
and plenty of hard work before him, for 
it may save to us what was a modest and 
attractive hero. 

On her return to New York, at the close 
of the meetings of the Peace Commisioners 
in Paris, Mrs. Cushman K. Davis told a 
reporter that “the French people treated 
us delightfully, but—well, America is the 
place for an American to live.” Continu- 
ing, she said: “The grandest sight that 
has met my vision since we sailed from 
New York was that magnificent harbor, 
with its great ships flying the dear old 
flag. When I saw the Goddess of Liberty, 
I just took off my hat and waved it, And 
our American men—well, I always knew 
they were superior to the men of other 
nations. But I came back with a rever- 
ance for American manhood which noth- 
ing but the developments attending the 
sittings of this committee could incite.” 

The women of Georgia hoped for much 
from the late Legislature. What they 
asked for and were refused is summed up 
by Mrs. McLendon, in the Atlanta Jour. 
nal. Itis a long list of important meas- 
ures: police matrons; scientific temper- 
ance instruction in public schools; raising 
the age of protection for girls to 18; the 
exemption of women’s property from tax- 
ation until they are allowed to vote; 
making women eligible to all school 
offices; providing for women physicians 
on the medical staff of the State Lunatic 
Asylum; allowing women the same ad- 
vantages as men at the State University; 
a State Reformatory for youthful ‘crimi- 
nals; and a State Inebriate Asylum. If 
Georgia women had votes wherewith to 
help elect a Legislature, more attention 
would be paid to their requests. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

CHARLESTOWN.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the League was held on Mopn- 
day evening. Jan. 9, at No. 3 Dexter Row. 
The committee on Curfew petitions re- 
ported great success in securing signa- 
tures. Suffrage petitions bave alsv been 
widely circulated, Mr, Blackwell, by invi- 
tation, gave reminiscences of the early 
woman's rights agitation, and called atten- 
tion to the condition of a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of cities, as portrayed 
ina book entitled ‘The City Wilderness.” 

E. M. LEE. 

City Point.— The “Young Pevple’s 
Night” was a dazzling success—one of 
the finest meetings ever held by the 
League. A report of it will be found in 
the letter ‘*‘To Massachusetts Leagues,”’ 
in another column. 
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WE call attention te the line of gloves 
which Miss Fisk, 144 Tiemont Street, is 
closing at 98 cents a pair. This ix a sale 
worth the attention of all wearers of 
gloves—as they were formerly $1 50 and 
$1.87 a pair, and are closed out simply to 
reduce the stock which is too large for 
this seasun of the year. 





BEGINNING THE YEAR 


With pure, rich, healthy blood, which 
may be had by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
you will not need to fear attacks of pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, fevers, colds or the grip. 
A few bottles of this great tonic and blood 
purifier, taken now, will be your best pro- 
tection against spring humors, b:ils, erup- 
tions, that tired feeling and serious illness, 
to which a weak and debilitated system 
is especially liablein early spring. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla eradicates from the blood all 
scrofula taints, tones and strengthens the 
stomach, cures dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
catarrh, and every ailment caused or pro- 
moted by impure or depleted blood. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 











New England Women’s Club, Monday, Jan. 
16,4 P.M. Miss Ellen M. Marshall of the Salva- 
tion Army, will speak of her work and experience 
at Camp Alger. Club tea at 6.30. 
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CASTLE 
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421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
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Darkest Russia 
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Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
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Our glove, waist, neck 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

|| goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 


was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 


Our Waist Department 


is showinga complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 
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A GOOD MOTTO. 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 

Is life a fret and tangle, 

And everything gone wrong? 
Are friends a bit disloyal. 

And enemies too strong? 
Is there no bright side showing? 

Then—as the sage has said— 
“Polish up the dark side, 

And look at that instead!” 


The darkest plank of oak will show 
Sometimes the finest grain, 
The roughest rock will sometimes yield 
A gleaming golden vein; 
Don't rail at Fate, declaring 
That no brightness shows ahead, 
But “polish up the dark side, 
And look at that instead!”’ 
The Churchman. 





HELEN GOULD. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 





In the beauty of song or story, 
In the glory of peace or strife, 
There's ever a Lady Bountiful 
To honor the daily life 

With a wealth of love, 

A strength of soul, 

A sense of honor 

And calm control, 
Which lifts her to the pinnacle 

Of fame’s high roll. 


With “Santa Filomena,” 

And Clara Barton brave, 

Now shines our Santa Helen, 

Whose work to help and save 
Through wealth of gold, 
Of magic power 
Set in the wish 
To bless the hour, 

Makes her our Lady Bountiful, 
Our nation's dower. 


To praises of the ages 

Shall we not give ours here, 
While gratefully remembering 
The saints of every sphere’ 


SNOWBIRDS. 








BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 





Wide wastes of glittering snow, 

The fields and the lanes adrift; 
Wild winds that infrequent blow, 

Gray clouds that remove and shift; 
And swift from the ground upspring 

The snowbirds, tiny and wary, 
Blown hither on restless wing 

In January. 


Packed close is the barren hedge 
With white and shining wall; 
The wind cuts like a wedge 
Deep-driven by oaken maul; 
And up from the feed-lots rise 
The snowbirds, agile and merry, 
Under the lorn steel skies 
Of January. 


The sun burns sullen and red; 

The woods are as black as night; 
The pulse of the world is dead, 

And sudden, to left and right, 
Brown-spun in a whirling maze, 

The snowbirds over the prairie 
Weave out through the snowy ways 

Of January. 





HOW WE GOT A PIANO. 


BY CARL LOUIS KINGSBURY. 


‘I wish that we had an organ,” said 
Lottie, at the breakfast table. 

‘“‘What for?” demanded Uncle Silas, 
pausing in the act of spearing a potato, 
and looking at her inquiringly. 

“To play on, of course. You know what 
Aunt Maria said when she was here last 
month,”’ 

“That she'd pay for your lessons if you 
had an instrument to twiddle on? Yes, I 
recollect. Maria always did have more’n 
her share of foolish notions; I’ll say that 
for her if she is my sister. What good 
would the thing do you? I call playing 
on them a sinful waste of time.” 

Lottie sighed, and said no more. When 
Uncle Silas spoke of anything as a sinful 
waste of time, there never was anything 
more to be said. Even Aunt Lois, who 
usually had a will of her own, and a placid 
way of achieving her own ends, always 
subsided into silence or changed the sub- 
ject when he took that tone. 

Uncle and aunt were very good to us, 
The doors of their wide, roomy, old farm- 
house were thrown open to us poor little 
homeless tots on the day that our widowed 
young mother, uncle’s youngest sister, 
died, and they could not have shown 
greater love or care for children of their 
own, if they had had them, than they gave 
to us. But as we grew older we developed 
tastes that uncle, who believed in useful 
things, pronounced trivial. Chief among 
these contraband tastes was one for music. 

On those secret and furtive occasions 
when we found opportunity to try it on 
some favored schoolmate’s instrument, we 
each displayed a natural aptitude for play- 
ing, and our longing to become the pos- 
sessors of some kind of musical instru- 
ment grew apace. We were quite sure 
that Aunt Lois sympathized with our 
longing, although she was far too wise a 
woman to say so in opposition to her hus- 
band’s expressed disapproval. 

Uncle was a very upright man; to say 





simply that he was honest does not begin 
to describe his uncompromising fidelity to 
his word, to any promise, however slight. 
The thing that he had said he would do, 
that and no other, without equivocatign, 
amendment, or retrocession, was the thing 
to be done. 

I know now that Aunt Lois was a won- 
derful woman. Her husband’s stubborn 
adherence to the slightest promise he had 
either made or imagined he had made 
must often have caused her serious annoy- 
ance; but she was always cheerful, and 
never seemed to oppose her domineering 
lord by word or look or action. Yet, re- 
membering how invariably it was her side 
of any case that won, I recognize and offer 
tribute to her generalship. 

Lottie and I did not know until long 
after the organ episode was disposed of 
that uncle had been bred a Quaker, and 
that that sect is, as a rule, peculiarly averse 
to musical expression of any kind. Once, 
when Lottie, who found it hard to relin- 
quish her wishes, remarked somewhat 
pertly that even the angels sang, uncle 
retorted: 

‘Yes, but the Scripture don’t speak of 
their having pianos and organs. Such 
things are most gen’lly s’posed to be in- 
ventions of Satan.” 

Then we girls, without a word, ran 
along to school. The schoolhouse stood 
on one corner of uncle’s farm; he had, in 
fact, given two acres there for its use, and 
a foot-path led from the house through 
the fields to the schoolhouse door. 

When going home on the evening of the 
day on which Lottie and uncle had had 
their unprofitable discourse in regard to 
organs, we came upon a little stray pig, 
squealing forlornly in the edge of the oat- 
field. Since he was on our land, the nat- 
ural inference was that he must be one of 
ours, gone astray. He was a tiny pink 
morsel, apparently given over to grief and 
homesickness, for he shook and trembled 
with one or both, or with cold, as I picked 
him up and started homeward. 

“Isn’t it a cute little thing?” queried 
Lottie, touching the moist little snout 
with an inquisitive forefinger. ‘Its nose 
is as cold as a dog’s. Are pigs’ noses al- 
ways cold?”’ 

“IT suppose so. See how he snuggles up 
to me, poor little thing! I’m going to ask 
uncle to let us keep it for a pet.”’ 

Lottie caught at this suggestion glee- 
fully. Uncle had just come in from the 
field as we reached home; he was washing 
his hands at the kitchen sink, and we car- 
ried our new-found treasure straight to 
him. 

“See what we found down by the oat- 
field, uncle,’ I said, holding the little 
creature up against my face, where he 
nestled contentedly. 

‘Oh, one of those Chester white pigs! 
Must have got out of the hog pasture 
somehow. Put it into that covered box 
on the back stoop, and I'll send it back 
when Jake goes to feed the pigs.” 

“Oh, uncle, mayn't we keep it for a pet? 
It’s so cunning!” 

“For a pet! Well, now! I guess you'll 
get tired of it soon enough. I shouldn't 
think you’d want a pig for a pet.” 

“But this one is so little and so clean, 
and we'll keep him washed up just as 
nice!’’ I said, coaxingly. 

Aunt Lois had not spoken; she sur- 
veyed the scene and the pig silently; her 
face wore a very thoughtful expression. 

“Why, a pet pig’s the worst bother—”’ 
uncle was beginning, when she enterposed. 
‘‘Let them keep it if they want to, Silas. 
It isn’t as if it was a musical] instrument.” 

“No, it isn’t,’? uncle admitted, rather 
gruffly. “It’s of some use. Well, do 
keep it; I don’t care.” 

“Oh, thank you!” we both cried in a 
breath. ‘‘May we have it for our very 
own?”’ 

“Of course, it’s yours; nobody else’s got 
aright to say a word about it,’’ he ex- 
plained, with a knowing smile. 

We named our treasure Jehoshaphat; 
why, I do not know, unless it was that the 
name had an unctuous sound and seemed 
to fit our little friend, who, however, was 
fast ceasing to be little. He grew with 
amazing rapidity. We fixed a box for him 
to sleep in, and he had the run of the 
front yard. We cared for him solicitously 
at first, feeding him at all hours, and on 
everything we could get hold of; but ina 
few days he began to forage for himself so 
successfully that our care became, not to 
furnish things for his refection, but to 
save them from that insatiable appetite. 

Nothing came amiss to him,—not even 
Aunt Lois’s prized light brahma chicks 
and young turkeys; he ate them with no 
sense of shame whatever, and would come 
running to meet us, on our return from 
school, with the dress feathers of his latest 
victim clinging to bis chops. 

Aunt Lois was fond of her brahmas, and 
took pride in her big bronze turkeys, but 
she submitted to the destruction of their 
young without a murmur; and when 
uncle, moved to wrath by Jehoshaphat’s 
depredations, would have consigned him 
to the company of his fellows in the far 
pasture, she reminded him: 





“You promised the girls that they 
should do just as they pleased with their 
pig, you know, Silas, and they seem to 
like to have him around.” 

“Like to have him around! Why, he’sa 
perfect famine! He’s a devouring lion! 
There isn’t a thing on the place that’s safe 
from his snout. If I set a pail of milk 
down while I am putting up the bars, 
when I turn around there’s that pig with 
his head stuck into the milk up to the 
eyes, gulping it down, and his tail wig- 
gling with joy. 

“I wish I'd cut his tail off when he was 
little,” uncle went on. “It makes me mad 
to see it. If I leave the barn-door open a 
minute, he’s in the wheat-bin; when he 
isn’t rooting up the garden, he’s sucking 
eggs; when he isn’t sucking eggs, he’s 
eating chicks or turkeys; when he isn’t 
eating something that’s worth more’n a 
dozen pigs, he’s lying in wait to trip me 
up. I can’t step out of doors after dark 
but here he comes, woof-woofing, so all- 
fired glad to see me that he knocks me 
down. I wish to goodness he’d eat some- 
thing that would kill him.” 

‘*He is some trouble,” aunt admitted. 
She was at the moment engaged in putting 
new sleeves in one of uncle’s shirts. Je- 
hoshaphat, who liked starch, had chewed 
off the original ones as they hung on the 
clothes line. ‘‘But then,’? she went on, 
‘you know you promised the girls not to 
interfere with him.”’ 

Uncle groaned. “I s’pose I’ve got to 
keep my promise, but if things keep on 
this way much longer, we'll have to give 
up the management of the place to that 
pig. There won’t be room on it for him 
and me, too.’’ 

‘He is some trouble,’’ aunt reiterated, 
biting off her thread, and gazing reflect- 
ively out of the window, which revealed a 
darkening view of Jehoshaphat surround- 
ed by some of his recent works. “But 
then, you know you promised.” 

She never allowed uncle to forget that. 

Jehoshaphat, in return for our kind- 
ness, was devotedly, even distressingly, 
attached to us. He would leave the most 
delightful wallow in the horses’ watering- 
trough,—they sniffed at the water after 
one of his baths and refused to drink it, 
thus obliging uncle to pump a fresh sup- 
ply,—or a cool siesta in the tulip bed, to 
follow us to school, or to church, or to 
make neighborly calls, or wherever we 
chanced to be going. The climax of in- 
sult was reached when an audacious 
schoolmate included him in the politely 
written invitation to her birthday 
party. 

For his dear sake we refused that party, 
and in anger, for, of course, the annoyance 
and trouble that he caused us had the 
usual result. The more he tried our 
patience, thus keeping the remembrance 
of him continually in our minds, the 
fonder we were of him. We quite ex- 
hausted our ingenuity in framing excuses 
for his misconduct. 

In the privacy of our own room Lottie 
and I did comment with some wonder on 
Aunt Lois’s complacent endurance of the 
devastation wrought by our uncouth pet, 
but we were too selfishly glad of it to 
offer to relieve the household of its grow- 
ing burden. 

When it became so cold in the fall that 
the house doors were closed, and Jehosha- 
phat could not stretch himself upon the 
porch and watch our movements through 
the screen doors, his affection became 
more intrusive than ever. He would, in 
spite of his bulk,—and he had now grown 
to be very large,—slip noiselessly into the 
house whenever a door was left open. It 
was impossible for him to hide his satis- 
faction when his strategy succeeded, and 
his triumphant ‘‘woofing”’ would present- 
ly proclaim his whereabouts. 

We had ali gone to bed one November 
night, when a neighbor rapped at the door 
to ask if uncle and aunt would go and sit 
up the rest of the night with another 
neighbor who was ill. Of course they 
agreed to do so. 

Aunt called up-stairs to us, after she 
was dressed, telling us where she was 
going. ‘‘We’ll be back by daylight—be- 
fore you are up,” she said. 

She had set a pan of bread dough to 
rise behind the dining-room stove, which 
held a fire all night. We heard her move 
the pan, and knew she was taking a specu- 
lative look at it before she started. Her 
bread, set overnight, was usually ready 
to ‘*knead down’”’ by daylight. 

Aunt and uncle put out the light and 
climbed into the neighbor’s wagon, but in 
a moment the door was unlocked again, 
and we knew by the blast of cold air that 
came up the stairway that it had been 
left open. We heard some one groping 
around in the darkness. 

‘Is that you, uncle?” I called. 

‘Yes; your aunt wants her big shawl. 
It’s colder’n we thought for. Here ’tis. 
Don’t lie awake now. Good-by!”’ 

We heard him close and lock the door, 
heard the wagon rattle away over the 
frozen road, and then fell asleep again. 
We did not sleep long. I awoke with a 
start as Lottie clutched my arm. 





‘What is that?”’ she whispered, breath- 
lessly. 

I listened. Some one was walking about 
down-stairs. There could be no mistake 
about that. 

“Uncle locked the door; I heard him!”’ 
breathed Lottie. 

“So did I. H—ush!”’ 

We fancied that the intruder must be 
cold; he was probably crouching over the 
stove when he knocked the tin pan off from 
over the bread bowl. It fell with a terrific 
clatter. Lottie and I crouched under the 
bedclothes, and lay there, trembling, for 
a long time; but we were eventually forced 
to come to the surface for air. 

A considerable time passed, during 
which we heard no sound. Then the mov- 
ing about began again; the steps went into 
the parlor, which opened off the dining- 
room. There was a good deal of the rest- 
less walking about, and then there came a 
groan, low, distinct, unearthly! 

‘‘May—maybe—some one is dying down 
there!’ chattered Lottie. 

“Sounds like it,”’ [admitted, recklessly. 
‘‘Any way, they sha’n’t come up here to 
die!” 

With the words I crept out of bed, 
quaking in every limb, and softly crossing 
the room, locked and bolted the door. 
Lottie did not fail to remind me, as I 
crept into bed again, that the person, 
whoever he might be, had gained access 
to the house in spite of the locked doors. 

We could not hear the dreadful sounds 
with our door closed. We lay awake a 
long time, listening, but being young and 
unused to lying awake, we fell asleep at 
last, in spite of our terror, and slept until 
awakened by Aunt Lois’s voice proclaim- 
ing in hollow tones, ‘‘Well, if this isn’t 
the cap-sheaf!”’ 

We sprang out of bed, dressed with 
nervous haste, and ran down-stairs. Aunt 
Lois was right, as a glance at the room 
convinced us. Jehoshaphat had reached 
the cap-sheaf of his many misdeeds; he 
had been making a night of it in the 
house! Lottie and I surveyed his work in 
awed silence, too much overcome to ven- 
ture upon any excuses, 

He must have slipped into the room 
when uncle opened the door to look for 
aunt’s shawl, and in the darkness re- 
mained unnoticed. Safe inside, with the 
family away or asleep, he proceeded to 
look about for something to eat. He found 
the bread bowl, and evidently appreciated 
the dough—at first. But Aunt Lois’s yeast 
was sure to rise, put it where you might. 
Jehoshaphat presently made that dis- 
covery, and it was one that made him very 
sick, too. 

Seeking for a comfortable place in which 
to lie down, he finally took refuge in the 
parlor, where we found him still lying in 
one corner, and still very sick; and very, 
very large, for the bread had not done 
rising. He looked at us, and “‘woofed”’ a 
piteous greeting as we gathered around 
him in consternation too deep for 
words, 

The havoc he had wrought in the tidy 
rooms was fearful. Uncle, his face white 
with wrath, seized our suffering pet by the 
ears, and dragged him squealing from the 
room. 

‘*He’ll be all right in an hour or two, I 
am sorry to say,’’ he observed, coming 
back and surveying the rooms, over whose 
pretty carpets trails of bread dough 
meandered like a series of gigantic spider- 
webs. 

“Girls,” he continued, ‘twill you sell 
that pig to me? Of course, you don’t ex- 
pect to keep him always. I’ll buy him; 
just name your price; I don’t care what it 
is,’’ 

That was a reckless speech. Poor 
Uncle Silas! 

“T guess they’ll sell,’’ aunt spoke up. 
She looked meaningly at us. 

“How much do you want? Name your 
price!’’ 

Abashed by the mischief our pet had 
wrought, neither of us was ready with a 


reply, and aunt said, cheerfully, ‘‘Maybe . 


you'd be willing for me to set a price for 
your pig, girls, if you really think you’d 
better sell him.” 

“I suppose we’d better sell,’’ I faltered. 
“You—you may set the price, aunt.” 

Then Aunt Lois rose to her feet, and to 
the occasion. She looked at her husband, 
and her eyes glowed. 

“You are a well-off man, Silas Worden, 
and these two are all the children you’ve 
got. Girls can’t be young but once. 
They’ve had their hearts set on getting an 
organ for nigh a year, as you know full 
well. But you said an organ was an in- 
vention of Satan, and so you gave them a 
pig instead. If you've realized any more 
satisfaction out of that pig than you'd 
been like to have done out of an organ, I 
tell you fair, I haven’t. He’s been a sore 
trial to me, that pig has, but I’ve borne it 
as patiently as I could, for I thought—yes, 
I did, Silas—that this day would come, 
and that being a neat, tidy man, who 
liked to see things decent about you, 
which is a thing you haven’t done since 
the fourteenth of last June, which was the 
day that the pig came among us, you'd be 





willing to give any price, any price, Silas. 
to be rid of the creature. 

“The girls want me to set a price on 
their pig. The price that I set,” she took 
up a catalogue of musical instruments, 
which had suddenly and mysteriously 
appeared, and glanced at it, ‘‘is four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

Uncle Silas sank into a chair. ‘Four 
hundred and fifty dollars!’ he gasped, 
weakly. 

“Just that,” returned Aunt Lois, in- 
flexibly. ‘You area well-off man, Silas 
and four hundred and fifty dollars is the 
exact price of this cabinet grand piano— 
they paying freight charges.” 

Lottie and I stared at our relatives open- 
mouthed. Never before had mild Aunt 
Lois so asserted herself. Great beads of 
perspiration broke out on uncle's fore- 
head; he looked sick, ghastly. 

I rose from my chair, and approaching 
him, began to falter, ‘‘We—we might take 
less for Je—” 

“Sit down and keep still!’ commanded 
Aunt Lois, pointing to my chair with a 
rigid forefinger; and I subsided. There 
was a moment’s silence. 

‘Well, Lois,” uncle groaned at last, ‘‘a 
promise is a promise; you’ve took advan- 
tage of that. How do you want the money, 
in bills or a draft?’ 

The battle was won; the strained look 
on aunt’s face vanished. ‘I guess you’d 
better tend to the money part of the busi- 
ness, Silas,’’ she said, with a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘I don’t understand such things very 
well,” 

“You understand some others well 
enough to make up,” uncle assured her, 
with a grim smile. 

‘*Maybe I do, but I keep my knowledge 
pretty close to myself, asa general thing. 
Now I’ll sit right down and write to Maria 
that she can make ready to pay for those 
terms of lessons.’’ 

‘No, you don’t, Lois!’ said uncle. “A 
man that can afford to pay four hundred 
and fifty dollars for a pig can afford to 
pay for his girls’ lessons, I guess; any- 
way, we'll try it.’’ 

An hour afterward Jake, the hired 
man, and uncle were loading Jehoshaphat 
into the wagon preparatory to taking 
him away somewhere. His remonstrant 
squeals, as they dumped him unceremoni- 
ously into the box, so wrung our hearts 
that we ran out to say good-by to him, 
and to promise that we would often visit 
him in his new quarters, which was 
simply a pig-pen beneath the farthest of 
Uncle Silas’s barns. But the piano came 
in afew days, andin our preoccupation 
with it, we neglected to make the prom- 
ised visit until nearly two weeks had 
slipped by. And when we did go to call 
on Jehoshaphat, his fickle affection had 
already been transferred to his fellows; he 
would not even look at us.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS NOTES. 


LAWRENCE, KAn., JAN. 3, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The last JourNAL for the old year 
reached me to-day. With the patriotic 
blood of four Mayflower Pilgrims and 
seven Revolutionary ancestors coursing 
through my veins, the article entitled 
“Latest Thing in Patriotism” arrested my 
attention. From north, south, east, and 
west has been heard the echoing answer 
to the question, ‘‘What’s the matter with 
Kansas?”? We have been criticised, em- 
phasized, and modernized, but until now 
have never been accused of being Hobson- 
ized. 

According to your good suggestion, I 
should be writing to our Senators and 
Representatives at Washington, urging 
them to vote to strike out the word 


Feared Cancer 


Scrofula Sore Discharged for 
Years and Would Not Heal 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia Effects a 
Prompt and Permanent Cure. 
“My mother h ida sore on her back just 

below her neck, whieh would not heal 

but kept running for three or four years. 

I feared it might result inacancer. She 

was induced to begin taking Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla, and in a short time the sore 
healed and it never returned. My own 
use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was first for 
catarrh. I had this trouble very badly 
for years, but after taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla for different purposes 

since then with good results.” R. K. 

CALDWALL, Box 76, Wess Northfield, Mass, 
If you have decided to take Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla do not buy any other instead. 
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‘‘male’’ from the proposed constitution of 
Hawaii; but I feel it a duty to relieve our 
Kentucky friend by assuring her that she 
must have been misinformed when writ- 
ing as follows: 

The only thing that surprises me in 
connection with Hobson’s kissing is that 
hundreds of Kansas women kissed him. 
Women in that State have municipal suf- 
frage, but their patriotic devotion to the 
American navy is such that they just had 
to kiss that young naval officer who rep- 
resented the Navy. Evidently municipal 
suffrage is not enough to satisfy the patri- 
otism of the Kansas women. In Colorado, 
where women have full suffrage, the oscu- 
latory patriot was not in evidence during 
Hobson’s visit. 

The heroism of the young naval officer 
and his brave men is admired by the peo- 
ple of Kansas, but thousands of others re- 
gret the lack of dignity which made possi- 
ble the sale of autographs with a kiss for 
payment. Itis true that at Kansas City, in 
our border State, this was done, and many 
received a kiss without the writing, but I 
trust no Kansan was there. Lieutenant 
Hobson’s passage through Kansas was 
continuous, and devoid of any exhibition 
of patriotism in any form. 

Having lived in the State nearly thirty- 
two years, | can truthfully declare that 
Kansas women are not patriotic in that 
way. Hon. D. W. Wilder, in his ‘Annals 
of Kansas,” writes of them during the 
early settlement: 

The women of Kansas suffered more 
than the men, and were not less heroic. 
Their names are not known; they were 
not elected to office; they had none of the 
exciting delights of an active out-door 
life on these attractive prairies; they en- 
dured in silence; they took care of the 
home, of the sick; if 


‘‘Home they brought her warrior dead, 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry.’ 


Little sentimentality was inherited by 
the pioneer women of Kansas, and they 
have not degenerated. In time of war 
they were willing workers, in the office as 
bookkeeper or clerk, in the field driving 
reaper and binder, or in the home making 
bandages for the wounded or delicacies 
for the sick. In time of peace the various 
organizations, the outgrowth of the Civil 
War, combined with the more recent soci- 
eties of Revolutionary descent, prove by 
their labors that love of country and her 
brave defenders is not lacking in the 
State whose motto is ‘‘Ad Astra per As- 
pera.”” The pent-up enthusiasm of the 
Children of the American Revolution, who 
pledge allegiance to the flag and to good 
government, will spend its force in the 
effort to get up a collection of Revolution- 
ary relics, to which all friends from their 
bounty are asked to contribute. Any- 
thing from a calash to a pewter spoon will 
be acceptable, but no ‘‘Latest Thing in 
Patriotism’ will cause people to ask, 
‘“‘What’s the matter with the women and 
children of Kansas?” 

MAry L. Rosrnson. 


ANOTHER PROTEST FROM KANSAS. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your issue of Dec. 31, a correspond- 
ent accuses Kansas women of being en- 
gaged in thekissing of Hobson. This isa 
mistake. We have our fair share of fools, 
but, fortunately for the fair name of the 
State, none of them were in evidence. 
Kansas City is in Missouri. The news- 
papers congratulate us that Hobson rode 
for four hundred miles, the whole length 
of our State, without being offered a kiss, 
although he was honored at many sta- 
tions. (Mrs.) JENNIE M. Kemp. 

Le Loup, Kan. 





SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 


[PIERRE, S. D., JAN. 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
At the last meeting of the Pierre Politi- 
cal Equality Club the following resolution 
was adopted: 


Whereas, the tone of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is strongly antagonistic to politi- 
cal liberty for women, and regarding the 
sentiment and the language in the edi- 
torial of July, 1898, entitled, ‘‘She is not a 
Freak,”’ as unjust and discourteous to a 
part of the readers of the said Journal. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the members of the 
Pierre Political Equality Club, suggest 
that believers in the enfranchisement of 
women and suffrage workers everywhere 
discontinue their patronage of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal at the expiration of their 
present term of subscription, and be it 
further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and copies for publication 
to the Woman's JOURNAL, Boston, and 
the Woman's Standard, Iowa. 





MINNESOTA NOTES. 

The Political Equality Club of Minnea- 
polis is divided into ward sections, hold- 
ing regular meetings, which are interest- 
ing and wellattended. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the ninth ward at the home of Rev. 
W. S. Ward, Williams Downs Grand Army 
Post and Corps had been invited to at- 
tend, and came ina body. In the eighth 





ward, 180 women voted at the last school 
election. This ward has no licensed 
saloon. 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGOES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
State Board of Directors was held at 3 
Park Street, Boston, Jan. 6. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 30th annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held on Wednesday, Jan. 25. 

The morning meeting for business will 
be held at 3 Park Street, at 10 A. M., for 
election of officers, passage of resolutions, 
discussion of the plan of work for the 
coming year, reports of superintendents 
of departments, reports from the Leagues, 
etc. The business meeting is always the 
most slenderly attended of the three, yet 
it is there that the most important ques- 
tions relating to the next year are decided, 
Let as many as possible make an effort to 
be present. 

The afternoon meeting will be held in 
the vestry of the Park Street Church at 
2.30; the evening meeting, in Association 
Hall, corner of Boylston and Berkeley 
Streets, at 7.45. Mrs. Livermore will pre- 
side, and make the opening address. Rev. 
Dr. Rainsford, of New York, Mrs. Susan 
Riley Ashley, of Colorado, Rev. B. Fay 
Mills and Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, 
of Boston, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, of West 
Medford, and Miss Margaret Chanler, of 
New York, Mrs. Howe’s niece, who has 
distinguished herself as a Red Cross nurse 
and has won great praise from the army 
officers, are among the invited speakers, 
Letters will be read from Clara Barton 
and Governor Roosevelt of New York. 

Admission will be free at all these 
meetings; but only officers and delegates 
are entitled to vote at the business meet- 
ing on Wednesday morning. 


DELEGATES TO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Each local auxiliary League is entitled 
to send to the State annual meeting one 
delegate at large, and one more for every 
twenty-five paid-up members of the local. 


LEAGUE REPORTS FOR ANNUAL MEETING. 


Each local League is requested to send 
to the annual meeting a report of its year’s 
work. Any distant Leagues that are un- 
able to send a delegate to give their re- 
port, should send a written report, which 
will be read at the meeting. Tell what 
you have actually done, and relate the en- 
couraging things rather than the discour- 
aging ones. Owing to the large number 
of Leagues to report, each report will 
have to be limited to five minutes. 


MEMBERS STATE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Each auxiliary local League is entitled 
to nominate one member of the State 
Board of Directors, to serve during the 
year. Since the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
became an incorporated body under the 
law, these directors have to be elected at 
the State annual meeting. Each League 
should be sure to send in its nomination 
for a director to Miss H. E. Turner, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, in advance. When no new 
name is sent in, the Director of last year 
is reélected. 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


The treasurer, Mr. Francis J. Garrison, 
called the attention of the Board of Di- 
rectors to thesfact that the money now 
et etn would be exhausted about 
Jan. 1, 1900, if the expenses of the Associ- 
ation were the same during the coming 
year as they have averaged in the past. 
This being the case, the Directors think 
that it will be necessary for the Associa- 
tion to hold another Bazar in December, 
1899, especially as the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association expects to 
hold a National Suffrage Bazar in Phila- 
delphia in the fall of 1900. This will en- 
list the efforts of the suffragists all over 
the country, and would seriously inter- 
fere with our State Bazar if held at the 
same time. The question of the Bazar 
will come up for discussion at the annual 
meeting. 


LET HAWAIIAN WOMEN VOTE, 


Miss Blackwell, just back from a busi- 
ness meeting of the General Officers of the 
National American W.S. A., held with 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, at Benson- 
hurst, N. Y., reported that they wished 
the suffragists all over the country to 
write to their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, asking them to vote to 
strike out the word ‘‘male’’ from the 
clause relating to the qualifications of 
voters in the new constitution proposed 
for Hawaii. 


TWO NEW LEAFLETS, 


Two new leaflets are now ready, ‘Are 
Women Too Ignorant to Vote?” by Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, and ‘Equal 
Suffrage Promotes Good Order,” consist- 
ing of testimonies from the enfranchised 
States. Sample copies accompany this 
letter. 

NAMES IN FRANKLIN COUNTY WANTED. 

Miss H. E. Turner, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, wishes for the names and addresses 
of as many as possible of the suffragists in 
Franklin County. Any one with friends 
in favor of suffrage living in Franklin 
County, will confer a favor by sending 
their names to Miss Turner. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LEAFLET. 

Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Boland, and Mr. 
H. B. Blackwell were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a leaflet to impress upon 
women the importance of voting for school 
committee. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss H. E. Turner, 
and Mrs. Martha Atkins were chosen a 





committee to prepare nominations to be 
submitted at the annual meeting. 
LEAGUE REPORTS. 

NEWTON is about to hold a series of 
patriotic meetings, to attract persons not 
yet interested in suffrage, and especially 
to enlist the young people. The first 
meeting will be held Jan. 26, at the house 
of the Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, ex-Consul 
to Hawaii, who will speak on “Our New 
Possessions.’”” There will be Hawaiian 
music and other attractions. Mr. Gilman 
is an expansionist. He hopes some one 
opposed to the policy of expansion will 
come and present the other side. 


BELMONT held its annual meeting in 
December. It will hold a public meeting 
Jan. 16, in the Unitarian parish room, 
which has been given free. Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz is expected to preside and Mrs, 
Boland to speak; and there will be re- 
freshments. 

RoxBurRy met on the third Saturday in 
December at the house of Mrs. Martha 
Atkins, and discussed the city election. 
The ladies told their experiences at the 
polls; refreshments were served, and it 
was a most interesting meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to collect informa- 
tion. The annual meeting will be held at 
Mrs. Heinzen’s. 


CHARLESTOWN had a very stormy even- 
ing and a small attendance at its last meet- 
ing, but those who came were enthusias- 
tic. The League has printed 1,000 peti- 
tions to the City Council for the curfew 
law. 

East Boston reported that it was about 
to hold a parlor meeting to be addressed 
by Mrs. Atkins. 

NATICK at its last meeting listened to 
papers on Hawaii and Honolulu, by Miss 
Marietta Rice, of Natick, and Miss Stowe, 
of Framingham. The League is in grief 
over the serious illness of that faithful, 
unselfish, and devoted worker, Mrs. Ellie 
A. Hilt. She has given her health to the 
soldiers as truly as any Red Cross nurse, 
her present illness being the direct result 
of her labors as the head of the Natick 
Volunteer Aid Association. 

BROOKLINE has held a business meeting 
with Mrs. Page. 

Ciry Point had a most enjoyable 
“Young People’s Night,” with addresses 
by Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw and Ex- 
Representative Alfred Hayes. During the 
social hour, Mr. Hayes and Mrs. Shaw 
held an informal reception. There were 
refreshments and music, the latter in- 
cluding a song beautifully sung by Mrs. 
A. M. Williams and eight young ladies 
and gentlemen. Of the six hosts and 
hostesses of the evening, only two were old 
enough to vote. The League has grown 
so that no private house is large enough 
for it. The meetings are held in a hall, 
and six members act as hosts or hostesses, 
and provide the refreshments. 

SYMPATHY WITH MRS, FESSENDEN. 

The State Board of Directors passed a 
unanimous vote of sympathy with Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden, who has just lost her 
only son. The funeral took place at the 
same time as the Directors’ meeting. 

CONTRIBUTION TO N. A. W. 8. A. 

It has been the custom for the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. to make a contribution 
of $100 or more to the organization work 
of the N. A. W.S. A., at the National Suf- 
frage Convention. The National Conven- 
tion, which has generally been held in 
January or February, will not be held 
this year till April 27-May 4. It was voted 
to contribute our $100 now, as this is the 
usual time of year, and the money will be 
more useful to the National Organization 
Committee now than later. A contribu- 
tion of $20 was also voted toward the rent 
of the National Headquarters. 

HELPERS WANTED, 

Any friends willing to address wrappers 
in which suffrage literature is to be sent 
out, are asked to send their names to this 
office. The writing can be done either at 
the office or at home. 

COME TO THE ANNUAL MEETING, 

Let us have a large attendance at the 
annual meeting. Come, and bring all 
your friends, not only those who believe 
in equal rights for women, but also and 
especially those who do not. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park Street, Boston, Jan. 10, 1899. 


—_- 


PEACE MEETING IN ORANGE. 

Peace meeting day has come and gone. 
We hoped for a sunny, cloudless sky, but, 
alas! a few days of English weather were 
upon us, and grippe was abroad. Our 
small audience entered almost simultane- 
ously, and took their seats. The speakers 
sat upon the platform. The white dove 
swayed overhead, the white lilies bloomed 
in their places, and the Christmas green 
spoke of the joyous holiday at hand, with 
its ‘Peace on earth,’”’ The president, in 
her gentle voice, opened the meeting. The 
Rev. Amanda Deyo, a Friend from Arch 
Street, knelt in supplication, and asked 
for the Divine blessing. 

Aaron M. Powell, of New York, editor 
of the Philanthropist, made the first ad- 
dress. Mrs. J. J. McCoy, of Orange, sang 
“The Russian Hymn,” and the Czar was 
in all our minds. 

Mrs. Carter, of Newark, said a few 
words, and the well-known Theodore F. 
Seward, of Orange, addressed us accept- 
ably at some length in his best manner. 

The last speaker was our visitor from 
Philadelphia. Her ringing voice and 
genial manner pleased the audience, and 
some of them said: ‘The woman’s club 
must hear her.”” We will not overlook a 
few well-suited words from our friend 
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and co-worker, Mrs. McCoy, who quoted 
appropriate lines from Russell Lowell. 

So the meeting ended, and a feeling 
prevailed that we must meet again for 
sweet peace’s sake. Cc. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J., Dec. 21, 1898. 








Say ‘‘No”’ when a dealer offers you a 
substitute for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. There 
is nothing “just as good.’ Get only 
Hood’s. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred T= kind, Fp my ee 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail jor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by “7 B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 


—. 
e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Wow to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to nD oman Su 6, en 

B. Blackwell. we ad 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


“The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187'. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course %f lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 48908. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

page teaching force, including special- 


ists. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
2905 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD foxRat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, pipene. and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15'P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer ay 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at poypenees 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 








CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK 


ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 

L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G P.A., Chicago. 





Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample ome the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JoHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, im 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLacKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JourNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Louisiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has recognized its women members 
more generously than have the Associa- 
tions of the Northern and Eastern States. 
At the recent meeting of the Association 
in New Orleans, women occupied promi- 
nent places on the programme and on 
important committees. During the past 
year the secretary and one of the vice- 
presidents w.re women, and the associa- 
tion has distinguished itself by electing 
that these offices, together with that of 
the president, shall be held by women 
during the coming year. So far as my 
knowledge goes, this is the first time a 
woman has been made president of a 
State Teachers’ Association. The New 
Orleans Daily Picayune says: 

The election of a lady as president of 
the Association is an innovation, and a 
just recognition of eminent fitness and 
meritorious service in the cause of educa- 
tion. Mrs. Mattie H. Williams is a native 
Louisianian, a resident of Shreveport. It 
was through her that the Educational 
Association was maintained, and from her 
originated the ideaof a summer assembly 
tor the State. She succeeded in guiding 
the Chautsuqua movement through vari- 
ous vicissitudes and difficulties to a suc- 
cessful and permanent career. She is 
known as the ‘*Mother of the Chautau- 
qua.”” She is identified with all philan- 
thropic and literary enterprises of her 
city. She is principal of one of the 
ward schvols, and a teacher of rare tact 
and attainments. Her name is a symbol 
of modest culture, sweet Christian char- 
acter, noble purpose, loyalty to education, 
and devotion to her friends. The Asso- 
ciation honored itself in thus honoring 
Mrs. Williams as its first lady president. 


The retiring secretary, Miss Lulu Soape, 
is principal of a school in Shreveport. She 
isa Chautauqua graduate and has trav- 
elled extensively. Her successor, Miss 
Lillie E. Spencer, is first assistant. 

In the Moorehouse High School, Miss 
Spencer was a member of the Jackson 
Parish School Board, 1892-1896. She is 
the assistant secretary of the Louisiana 
Chautauqua, at Ruston. 


Miss Lily C. Whitaker, the retiring vice- 
president, has been principal for seven 
years of one of the largest and best con- 
ducted schools in New Orleans. Miss 
Whitaker is also a gifted writer. She con- 
tributes frequently to the local press, and 
has published a volume of poems and a 
number of plays and comedies, which 
have been performed with success by her 
own pupils, and have been in much de- 
mand by other schools. She is possessed 
of rare executive ability, and has filled 
many positions of honor, including the 
office of president of the New Orleans 
Educational Association. Her successor 
is Miss Amanda Howell, principal of one 
of the Shreveport Schools. 


The Southern Educational Association, 
which met in New Orleans at the same 
time as the State Teachers’ Association, 
made women members of important com- 
mittees. On the programme as speakers 
were Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, of Atlanta; 
Miss Celestia S. Parrish, of Randolph 
Macon College, Virginia; Miss Mary Mc- 
Culloch, supervisor of public kindergar- 
tens in St. Louis; Miss Patty Hill, super- 
visor of those in Louisville, and Miss 
Amalie Hofer, editor of the Kindergarten 
Magazine, Chicago. To invite women to 
speak upon the same general subjects 
with such men as Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University; Dr. Chas. 
W. Dabney, president of the University 
of Tennessee; Dr. Jerome H. Raymond, 
president of the University of West Vir- 
ginia; President Wm. Preston Johnston, 
of the University of Tulane; Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Dr. E. Oram Lyte, president 
of the National Educational Association, 
and other educators of national reputa- 
tion, implies a high degree of apprecia- 
tion and recognition of the value of wom- 
en as workers and counsellors. 


Concerning that distinguished woman 
whose work in Tennessee as an educator 
and a suffragist has been of inestimable 
value, the Boston Journal of Education 
says: 

Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, is a 
leading candidate for State superintend- 
ent. She is a woman of remarkable 
power, and would give the State great 
prominence. Her talent and personality 
have given her a place with the leaders 
for more than fifteen years. She is one of 
the few women whose advancement has 
not come because she is a woman, but 
because she is an educator and a natural 
leader, Before there was any discussion 
as to what women have a right to demand 
by way of official recognition, Miss Con- 
way was honvred in many ways without 
regard to the fact that she was a woman. 


Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was at the time of her death, a member of 
the Board of School Examiners, having 
been one of the first members appointed 
when the body was created. She had an 
active part in organizing the work of the 
board, avd was always one of the con- 
trolling spirits. The Principals’ Associa- 
ion of Buffalo, has passed memorial reso- 

ions, in which it is said: 
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Her work in our educational field can- 
not be over-estimated. From the time 
she entered upon her duties she was un- 
tiring in her efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of the Department of Education. 
Each school, each room, each grade, she 
faithfully examined, and with her pleas- 
ant words and bright smiles she was 
always a welcome visitor. 

The schools of Buffalo are better be- 
cause she lived; but her sphere of useful- 
ness was not limited to them, The scope 
of her life-work was such as to include 
wide humanitarian interests in both city 
and State; and so far-reaching and effect- 
ive was the good work she sought and 
accomplished that the name of Lily Lord 
Tifft will ever remain a hallowed memory. 

F. M. A. 





INTELLIGENT BUYING OF FOOD. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It is delightful to see the JouRNAL 
agitating the question of cheaper foods. 
The statement of one of your correspond- 
ents that ‘‘it is impossible for the ordinary 
human stomach to live on cornmeal, oat- 
meal, and beans,’’ is rather amazing, con- 
sidering how many people have lived and 
still do live on just these foods. The 
further statement, ‘‘I can eat none of 
them,”’ is perhaps explanatory, for we are 
all prone to judge others by ourselves. 

It is undoubtedly true that the average 
family does not buy food intelligently, or 
use skill in its preparation. Not until 
domestic science is taught as generally as 
arithmetic will such skill and intelligence 
be attained. Though there is much inter- 
est in progressive housekeeping, there are 
many prejudices to overcome. The pub- 
lications of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showing the composition and 
value of different foods, and the dietary 
investigations in different sections of the 
country, are valuable pamphlets which 
should be read by all persons studying 
food problems. The cooking schools are 
now giving more attention to this eco- 
nomic side of the food question than to 
the preparation of elaborate novelties. 

This reminds me that in a recent book 
review in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL it is 
said of a certain book that its perusal ‘‘is 
equal to a course in a first-class cooking- 
school.” This shows a lack of knowledge 
of the work done by the cooking schools. 
The book mentioned is interesting, and 
contains some valuable hints, but its 
methods are far from being as systematic 
as those of the cooking schools, and its 
actual value is slight compared with the 
books prepared by trained teachers. 

ANNA BARROWS, 

485 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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WOMEN ON BOARDS OF HEALTH. 





Why are not women appointed on the 
boards of health oftener than they are? 
There are instances, it is true, where they 
serve, but these are comparatively rare, 
and yet they would be most valuable. If 
all boards of health were made up solely 
of physicians, the need of women would 
not be so apparent, but every one knows 
that, as a matter of fact, almost any one 
will do on this board. Even a doctor has 
not the knowledge that the clever house- 
keeper has acquired; he does not know 
where to look for possible evils in the 
tenement-house as well as she; he has not 
fathomed the possible iniquities of dark 
closets, cupboards, hallways, refrigerators, 
and cellars as she has. In order to make 
the board what it should be, half, at 
least, should be women. There is instruc- 
tion or condemnation to be given, and the 
competent woman can show the more 
often ignorant than wi ful offender how to 
do better; can give practical lessons in 
keeping clean, in airing, cleansing, the 
care of meats, milk, clothes—in short, a 
thousand and one things that a man can- 
not and does not know. 

In England, cities have what they call 
‘women health visitors,” who do just 
what is so needed. In Manchester, for 
instance, in the quarter ending in Sep- 
tember, the eighteen women visitors made 





8,170 inspections of houses. In most of 
these tenements they left disinfectant 
powder, a great quantity of soap, loaned 
brushes, and gave the lime to have white- 
washing done, and left behind them pam. 
phlets as to the prevention of various 
diseases, and the care to be exercised in 
many ways. They also reported unsafe 
and hopelessly foul houses, neglected chil- 
dren (after doing what was possible them- 
selves in such cases); they also carried 
food and clothing, showed poor women 
how to care for their little children, took 
care of sick persons, cleaned dirty houses, 
and obtained work for needy people. 

This enumeration of services shows 
clearly enough the value and the need of 
women on the boards of health. If women 
are useful on the school boards, they 
would be even more so on the health 
boards.—Springfield Republican. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Of the opportunities that have come to 
Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe as president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
probably no one has been greater or 
more far-reaching than that of addressing 
the Southern Educational Association at 
its recent meeting in New Orleans. Gath- 
ered there were the most influential and 
progressive educators of the Southland, 
with a few from the North. Moreover, 
the time for her address, which had been 
set for an early morning hour, was gra- 
ciously changed so as to give Mrs. Lowe 
the first place at the evening meeting, 
thereby enabling a larger number to hear 
of “The Club Woman in Educational 
Work.” Mrs. Lowe told of the measures 
taken by the General Federation for the 
best interests of education, and of the 
efforts made in the States along special 
lines. Concerning her own State she said: 

One year ago the State Federation of 
Georgia appointed an educational com- 
mittee. ‘There are thirty-five clubs in the 
Federation, and in each club we find a 
committee of women who visit the public 
schools with a view to becoming useful, 
In the circular of suggestions sent out by 
the chairman of the educational commit- 
tee, the fact that Georgia stood near the 
bottom of the list in educational matters 
was brought before the public. This 
seemed to arouse the women all over the 
State to a sense of their duty in the mat- 
ter, and they succeeded in accomplishing 
a revolution throughout the State by 
awakening a widespread interest in the 
educational system. This work has re- 
ceived the commendation of State officials, 
and it is with pleasure I say that codpera- 
tion exists between the club women and 
educators of Georgia. The teachers all 
over the State have aided in forming 
reading circles for the young, and mothers’ 
meetings, where parents and teachers to- 
gether discuss subjects of interest to the 
home and school. A bill has been pre- 
sented by the State Federation praying 
that women be admitted to the State 
University, and thus have equal advan- 
tages with men for obtaining a higher edu- 
cation. They are also using their influence 
to have women admitted to the textile 
department of the Technological School. 
They were instrumental in the passage of 
the bill creating a library commission for 
the State. With the help of this commis- 
sion, women will in the future endeavor 
to interest the Legislature in establishing 
free public travelling libraries. The club 
women of Georgia own and operate at 
least twenty-five travelling libraries, in 
the interest of the remote rural districts. 

It was doubly fitting that the Woman’s 
Club of New Orleans should keep open 
house during the educational meetings, 
and lead in extending a warm welcome to 
the chief of the federated clubs. A re- 
ception at the St. Charles Hotel to Mrs. 
Lowe by the Woman’s Club brought to- 
gether a brilliant assemblage of repre- 
sentative men and women. 

Miss Marion Brown, president of the 
Woman’s Club of New Orleans, was ap- 
pointed principal of the City Normal 
School when it was opened a few years 
ago, and she is bringing it into line with 
the best in the country. She took an 
active part in founding the New Orleans 
Educational Association, and was its first 
president. She has done work in the 
Louisiana Chautauqua at Ruston, and in 
the Louisiana Public School Teachers’ 
Association, and is interested in all that 
pertains to women and the progress of the 
community. She is now vice president of 
the normal department of the National 
Educational Association, and has just 
been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association and of a committee to codper- 
ate with the State Board of Education for 
the purpose of bringing about a satisfac- 
tory articulation between the courses of 
study in the public schools and the higher 
institutions. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Club House corporation of Boston was 
held this week. It was voted to increase 
the capital stock to $150,000. A perma- 
nent building committee was appointed, 
consisting of Mrs. Isabella A. Potter, Miss 
Florence Everett, Dr. Sarah Sweet Wind- 
sor, Mrs. Lucy G. Kendall, and Miss Maria 
O. Hill. It was announced that three men 
were on the advisory board, Messrs. Rey- 





nolds and Bigelow, and Speaker Bates, of 
the House of Representatives. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Clerk—Miss Florence Everett. 

Treasurer—Dr. Sarah Sweet Windsor. 

Board of directors—Miss Josephine Wright 
Chapman, Mrs. Vliver Crane, Mrs. Mary D. 
Converse, Mrs. N. W. Emerson, Miss Maria 
O. Hill, Mrs. Lucia G. Kendall, Mrs. Eleanor 
S. Mack, Mrs. Isabella A. Potter, Mrs. Har- 
riet L. Reed, Dr. Mary l.. Swain, Mrs. John 
Wales, Miss Helen M. Winslow, and Mrs. 
Ruby Farwell. 

Plans of the proposed new building were 
displayed by one of the architects, Miss 
Josephine Wright Chapman. The build- 
ing will be imposing and artistic, and will 
cost $350,000. It will adjoin the new 
Hotel Bellevue on Beacon Hill. 

When the Club House corporation pays 
$4,200 yearly taxes to the city on its build- 
ing (at the present rate of taxation), to- 
gether with street, water, and sewer 
assessments, its members may come to 
see that a municipal ballot is a thing not 
to be despised by women taxpayers. 

F. M. A. 





“UNCLASSED” WOMEN IN FRANCE AND 
HER COLONIES. 





Count D’Haussonville, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Translated for the Chautauquan.| 


By “‘unclassed” I mean the women, or 
rather the girls who, born among the 
commorn people, have made an effort to 
raise themselves above their surroundings 
without having succeeded, and who oscil- 
late, uncertain of their future, between the 
condition they have left and the one they 
have not been able to attain. The principal 
factory of the unclassed is the ministry of 
public instruction. I have not the figures 
for the number of teachers with certifi- 
cates awaiting employment in all France, 
but I have been able to procure them for 
the department of the Seine. From Jan. 
1 to Dec, 31 last, there had been addressed 
to the prefect of the Seine 897 applications 
for employment as assistant teachers in 
the schools of the department. During 
the same lapse of time 394 applicants had 
been provided with employment as assist- 
ant or auxiliary teachers. 

Immediately after the ministry of pub- 
lic instruction in the order of the manu- 
facture of the unclassed comes the depart- 
ment of posts and telegraphs. For along 
time this department has been hospitable 
to women. The postal clerks, often 
daughters of old officers or functionaries, 
form an aristocracy in comparison with 
the telegraph operators and especially the 
telephone operators, who are recruited 
largely from the masses. So applications 
for these positions abound. Figures, of 
which I think I can guarantee the exact- 
ness, will give an idea of the sharpness of 
the competition. Two months ago a com- 
petitive examination was opened. The 
number of admissions had been limited in 
advance to 200. Nevertheless nearly 5,000 
requests for admission to the examination 
were received. The minister of finances 
employs also a certain number of women. 

In addition to these three great depart- 
ments of public instruction, posts, and 
finances, there is also a certain number of 
industrial or financial societies which em- 
ploy women, some of them having a char- 
acter ina certain degree public, like the 
Bank of France, others being, on the con- 
trary, private societies, like the Crédit 
Lyonnaise, the general society, the dis- 
count bureau, and certain railroad com 
panies. At the Bank of France there are 
at this time about 6,000 applications for 
330 positions. At the Crédit Lyonnaise 
one nomination is made for about eight 
applications. At the general society the 
number of applications represents an an- 
nual average of 240 to 250. The average 
of admissions is 64, 

A last perspective has been open for 
some years to the eyes of young girls 
somewhat intelligent and ambitious, that 
of employment in the great stores. In the 
stores of the Louvre there are no less than 
a hundred applications for each vacant 
place. It would not be possible to obtain 
the exact number of those out of er ploy- 
ment by adding together the figures given, 
for doubtless the same person is an appli- 
cant for numerous positions. All | am 
able to say is that, according to the infor- 


mation I have grouped, I estimate at fif- | 


teen or twenty thousand approximately 
the number of girls in Paris alone who are 
striving for any employment whatever, a 
thing they will perhaps never obtain. 
That which draws girls towards the 
condition of employee is not the salary; it 
is mediocre at the beginning, not exceed- 
ing sixty cents a day save at the Bank of 
France, where it is a little higher. Two 
things draw girls, if I understand them, 
towards this ungrateful condition, and 
these two things are to their honor. The 
first is security. The Parisian workwo- 
man, when she is industrious, has fear of 
a standstill, of the dead season. This fear 
of a standstill makes many adopt from 
preference a sort of work where salaries 
are lower, but where the dead season is 
less to be feared. Once entered into a bu- 
reau, if she does her work conscientiously, 








a girl has a position for life. A consider- 
ation of another sort equally moves 
girls towards administrative occupations, 
whether the situation sought depends on 
the State or on private societies. In ceas- 
ing to be a workwoman in order to be- 
come an employee, a girl mounts in rank 
in her own eyes. She was one of the 
masses, she now becomes one of the next 
higher class. 1f the administration which 
employs her depends upon the State, she 
almost considers herself a public function- 
ary. Such are the considerations which 
draw very many girls towards scarcely 
open and already encumbered careers. 
But for one employee who succeeds, how 
many remain on the road and fare miser- 
ably! 

To render assistance to these unfortu- 
uates many charitable organizations have 
been formed. The society for the emigra- 
tion of women to the colonies has this as 
one of its principal aims. If most of our 
colonies lack women and their develop- 
ment is sensibly retarded on this account, 
how can women be influenced to go there? 
That is the question that the French 
colonial union proposes to solve. The 
means it has found has been to create a 
society for feminine emigration. The un- 
classed, the number of whom we have 
just considered, might they not find an 
opening here? The French society for the 
emigration of women has not encountered 
either in the colonial world or the chari- 
table world the support on which it be- 
lieved it might count. One of the princi- 
pal objections made to the creation of the 
society was this: No women will be found 
willing to go to the colonies. To this 
objection, experience has already replied 
in a victorious fashion. The society 
reckons little more than six months of ex- 
istence. During these six months it has 
received not less than 575 applications, 
which makes an average of almost one 
hundred a month. These applications, 
after inquiries have been made, have been 
recognized as coming from persons per- 
fectly respectable, who, struggling with 
the worst difficulties of life, hoped to find 
better fortune in the colonies than in the 
mother country. In this number women 
belonging to the intellectual professions 
very much exceed those belonging to the 
manual professions. These figures show 
that if our colonies have need of women, 
they may in all security turn to the society 
of emigration. The society will furnish 
them, worthy of that name. 

What welcome have the colonies made 
to these offers? At the beginning this 
welcome was a little cold. The colonies 
did not have confidence in the new article 
of exportation that it was proposed to 
send them. Little by little, however, as 
the end pursued by the society has been 
better comprehended, confidence has 
come, and offers also, but in a number 
still insufficient, thirty-nine only. The 
difficulty arises especially from the fact 
that the offers do not correspond to the 
demands. The colonists are offered teach- 
ers, governesses, and dressmakers. They 
demand cooks and waiting-maids. Now, 
cooks and waiting-maids are not disposed 
to leave France, where they believe they 
will always find situations. However, the 
efforts of the society have not been in 
vain. Without speaking of a certain num- 
ber of affairs in procese of negotiation, 
thirty persons have been sent to the 
colonies, where they have found advan- 
tageous situations. New Caledonia and 
Tunis have absorbed the greatest number; 
that is to say, contrary to what one might 
think, the colonies where the proportion 
of women in relation to men is greatest. 
Most of the women that the society has 
been able thus to provide for have been 
snatched from dolorous, almost tragic, 
conditions. 





Miss J. E. Letson, of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
a painstaking student of conchology, and 
her knowledge of every branch of the sci- 
ence is so thorough that her services in 
arranging and classifying collections are 
frequently in demand by collectors and 
institutions. She is soon to visit Milwau- 
kee for this purpose. A short time ago 
she arranged for a loan exhibition of sea- 
shells by Buffalo collectors, which proved 


| of great interest. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuarRE.—At the Castle Square 
Theatre next week the attraction will be 
H. Grattan Donnelly’s thrilling melo- 
drama, ‘‘Darkest Russia,’’ which has had 
a record of continuous success ever since 
its original production four years ago. 
The author presents a most fascinating 
picture of Russian life, and introduces his 
audience to scenes in which love and 
intrigue, and comedy and pathos, are 
admirably blended. The action passes in 
a palace in St. Petersburg, a Nihilist re- 
sort, the office of the Russian Minister of 
Police, and in the convict homes of Siberia, 
affording great opportunities for scenic 
and costume effects. ‘‘Darkest Russia’ 
is announced for one week only. 
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